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GENEBAL SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHEBS 

The Teacher's Aim 

This is twofold. It is primarily to see to it that the pupil 
becomes possessed with certain information. In this case 
it is the story of the development of Hebrew religious life. 
This purpose in itself is sufficient incentive to the teacher 
to make the best effort to see that it is accomplished. The 
second object is to present this information in such manner 
that the pupil's reaction in reference to the new knowledge 
shall be wholesome. That knowledge which does not result 
in new inspiration for noble living is not only useless, it is 
destructive. 

The Teaoheb's Pbepabation 

The successful teacher is what he seeks to have his pupils 
become. This involves* first of all, the fullest possible in- 
formation on the part of the teacher. A high school boy 
said to me to-day about a teacher of Latin who has Just re- 
signed her position, "When we asked her to explain a con- 
struction, she couldn't do it; I guess she didn't know grammar 
very welL" To be ill Informed is fatal to successful teaching. 

In preparing each lesson the teacher should study carefully 
the pupil's text Every biblical passage should be examined. 
Carefully think out answers to all questions. Next read what 
is said in this book under the caption, "The Biblical Material." 
Consult the biblical references. Make it an unbroken rule 
to read at least one of the references under "Suggestions for 
Additional Study." If it is possible, read them all. 

At the very beginning of the course read Chapters I, XIII, 
and XXVL If you will pursue your studies of the chapters 
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TEACHER'S MANUAL FOR THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL 

three or four lessons In advance of the class, you will find new 
facility and strength in your preparation. Review constantly. 
Do not let the earlier studies be displaced in your memory by 
succeeding lessons. 

Only the inspiring can inspire. Unless your class is very 
small, do not sit down to teach. A standing position sug- 
gests interest, alertness, enthusiasm. Do not hesitate or 
drawl your words. Be keenly interested in your task. Teach 
for the love of it, and love teaching well enough to care 
passionately for results. Full information, earnest belief in 
the nobility of your task, and an eager passion to accomplish 
something are the ingredients of an inspiring teacher. In- 
spiring teachers are not necessarily bom. Much more com- 
monly they are made. But they are not made by others. 
They are made by the teachers themselves. Feel deeply and 
you will act and speak with tones and language which awaken 
earnest responses within your class. 

Matebial fob the Class 

Even for voluntary study classes insist that each pupil pos- 
sess a copy of the textbook. If your class has not been used 
to the study of this type of lesson, seek at first to pledge 
your class to read the entire lesson once before the class 
session. Find out who have done so and praise them for it 
Speak privately to the more studious and ask them to en- 
courage others to prepare the lessons. Assign brief studies 
and reviews. Give honorable mention to those who read any 
of the references for further study. 

Do not permit the textbook to displace the Bible. Always 
call for all important biblical references to be read in class. 
The Old Testament is our real text The additional material 
for study is a guide only to lead to a correct acquaintance 
with the Hebrew Scriptures. The stereoscopic views mentioned 
are taken from the list given in Kent's Biblical Geography 
and History. They are published by Underwood ft Under- 
wood, New York City, and the list Just mentioned may be se- 
cured from them. The best map attainable of Palestine and 
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GB2NBRAL SUGGBSTIONS TO TBACHBRS 

the Burroimdlng nationB shoald hang in the classroom. Add 
the following books to your indlTldual, school, and public 
library. 

Hastings, Dictionary of the BihlCt five yolumes. 

Budde, The BeHgion of Israel to the ExUe. 

Wade, Old Testament History. 

Smith, Old Testament History. 

Driver, The Book of Genesis. 

McNeile, The Book of Exodus. 

Leviticus and Numbers, Judges and Ruth, Bamuel, and 
Kings, in The New Century Bible. 

Kent, Biblical Geography and History. 

O. A. Smith, The Historical (Geography of the Holy Land. 

W. R. Smith, The Prophets of Israel. 

O. A. Smith, Jerusalem^ two yoliimes. 

Tests of Suogess 

What we think and express in our own way we know. What 
remains unexpressed usually is not clearly thought, and 
therefore remains unknown. Opportunity must be given the 
pupils to express themselves with reference to the lesson ma^ 
teriaL If written tests are given, the teacher may depend 
more largely upon the lecture method. If no written tests are 
reguired, opportunity must be given for class members to dis- 
cuss the lesson. The pupils must be encouraged to do this. 
This can be done by brief reviews or new topics assigned in 
advance for brief papers or, better, for brief talks. Direct 
questions should be pressed. At the beginning of the class ses- 
sion questions may be assigned answers to which will be ex- 
pected toward the close of the lesson. Raise some question, 
concerning which there may be difference of opinion, and 
which may be answered by yes or no. Ask those who would 
answer it affirmatively to lift the hand. Then let those who 
answer negatively lift the hand. Next ask some one who 
voted "yes'' to state his reasons: likewise one who voted "no." 
Study to set your class members thinking and to expressing 
their thoughts. In general, get the lesson material well before 
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GENERAL SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 

your class before insisting upon discussion on the part of the 
class. 

Be prepared yourself to give a practical and deYOtional turn 
to the lesson. Some lessons do not so easily lead to such 
conclusion. But all lessons may end with an earnest prayer. 
If your own life is thoroughly upright, a few words of 
exhortation concerning devotional living and the faithful per- 
formance of social duties are always in place. Seek God's 
aid, trust in his guidance, do your duty and believe that true 
success will crown your efCorts. Great belief creates great 
accomplishment 
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CHAPTBB I 
ISRAEL AND THE KINGDOM OF GOD 

THE PREPARATION OP THE LESSON 

TSB BlBUGAL l^ATEBIAL 

The Kingdom of God. Although this phrase is not found 
In the Old Testament, the idea which it expresses is a dominat- 
ing factor in Israel's religious consciousness. Through all 
political and economic changes the Hebrew people clung to 
their conviction that God was seeking to work in them and 
through them an ideal society. It is important that the 
conditions of such a Kingdom are kept in mind. The idea 
of this Kingdom involyes, on the part of God, desire for 
fellowship with man, and a redemptive purpose to guide man 
into some glorious realization of life. In regard to man, 
the idea of the Kingdom assumes that, however much his 
activities are conditioned by the physical world, he is free 
to choose or reject the purpose and the fellowship of God. 
The study of the Kingdom is the study of this interacting life 
between man and his Lord. 

The Principle of Development. The teacher must welcome 
the fact that God did not make known the full content of 
his will at any one time. Hebrew religion was not given 
nor experienced in its entirety at Sinai. It is written plainly 
in the Old Testament that Israel's religion was a growth from 
age to age. Its content and progress were conditioned con- 
stantly by changing political and economic situations. God 
speaks to each generation what it is prepared to receive. This 
conception of revelation is not a theory. It is the chief out- 
standing spiritual fact of the Sacred Scriptures. Without its 
recognition the Bible loses its appeal for the modem age. If 
the fftct of progressive revelation is understood the Scriptures 
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TEACHER'S MANUAL FOR THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL 

l>ecome viyidly illuminating for our generation. Our study 
Is not a speculative inquiry into the fundamental nature of 
Ood. It is a study of man's idea of God and of his response to 
God's revelation of himself. These changes in man's religious 
beliefs and practices are the true field of inquiry in a study 
of the development of the kingdom of God. 

Suggestions fob Additional Study 

Robertson, Regnum Dei, p. 33f.; Orr, in Hastings's Dic- 
tionary of the Bible, VoL II, p. 844; Goodspeed, Israel* a 
Messianic Hope, p. 2f.; Badd, The Old Testament in the Light 
0/ To-day, p. xixf.; Lester F. Ward, quoted in Carver* s 
Sociology and Social Progress, p. 117. 

Ryle, The Canon of the Old Testament, pp. 1-62. The princi- 
ple of development is here fully illustrated in a study of the 
growth of the literature of the Old Testament 

Bliss, A Mound of Many Cities. This book clearly indicates 
from archsBological evidence the social changes which took 
place in a Palestinian city. Indirectly it throws ligl^t upon 
the principle of development in religion. 

G. A. Smith, Modem Criticism and the Preaching of the 
Old Testament. In Chapter IV there are statements concern- 
ing the revelation of God in the Old Testament which relate 
to the claim of a progressive revelation. 

The Aim of the Lesson 

The objective of this lesson is twofold: {!) to form a clear 
idea of the kingdom of Ood, and (8) to state the principle 
of religious development and to illustrate it sufficiently to es- 
tablish it as the guiding principle of the study of the religion 
of Israel. 

THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON 

Point op Contact 

One way of beginning this lesson is to ask the class, "How 
many of you are happy to-day? Should we make the seeking 
of happiness life's supreme business?" "Nathan Rothschild, 
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ISRABL AND THE KINGDOM OF QOD 

with all his colossal wealth, was profoundly unhappy, and 
with sorrowful earnestness exclaimed to one congratulating 
him on the gorgeous magnificence of his palatial mansion, and 
thence inferring that he was happy: *Happyl Me happy P" 
(Matthews, Getting On in the World, p. 292). When is a 
nation praiseworthy? What is the measure of progress in 
civilization? See above Ward's definition of progress. Now 
point out that the kingdom of God is the realization of ideal 
happiness, and that the development of this Kingdom is an 
approach toward this goal. 

The Development of the Lesson 

(1) State the aim of this lesson. (2) Make clear what is 
meant in these lessons by the kingdom of God. (3) Consider 
the sense in which the development of this kingdom takes 
place. Show by use of Exod. 20. 24-26 and John 4. 21-24 that 
the Bible plainly exhibits a development in man's conception 
of Deity. Badd, in The Old Testament in the Light of To- 
day, says that what is really developed is a "morally religious 
man." Or, to recognize its universal sweep, the development 
of the kingdom of God is the development of a community 
of mankind in which the ethical will of God is consciously 
chosen and done. (4) Show the unique relation of Israel to 
this developing Kingdom. Point out that, while in some 
sense all the nations of the earth exhibit increasing aspects 
of the higher life, it was Israel's function to lead in the 
process of establishing the divine community on earth. On 
the human side, it was Israel's consciousness of Jehovah's 
choice and gracious providence which made the coming of 
his kingdom possible. Use the three Scripture references in 
turn to show (a) that this consciousness of being "the chosen 
people" is characteristic of the whole of Israel's life, and 
il>) the changes toward finer conceptions of the purpose of 
this choice. 

The Meaning fob Us 

(1) There is a kingdom of God. Citizenship in this king- 
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dom is happiness. In so far as it is an individual kingdom 
of right relations between ourselves and God, we can enter 
it to-day. (2) It is a social kingdom. It is our privilege and 
duty to labor ever to embody in social forms of industry, in 
civil and religious institutions the justice, righteousness, and 
love which characterize the society where God's will is done. 
(3) It is a coming kingdom. Do not be afraid of social wrongs. 
Face them in the light of God's destined triumph. Let the 
will of God be done in you, and you will be a strong factor 
in the social progress of your community. Tou will have 
clearer vision and indomitable courage. 

The Next Lesson 

Point out that God's kingdom can come only among beings 
capable of entering into fellowship with him. The next lesson 
is a study of the fundamental nature of man. Urge careful 
study of the lesson. Ask your class to meditate upon two 
questions: Can man know the will of €k)d? Can man do the 
will of God? Are these things possible in man as God has 
made man? 
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CHAPTEB II 
MAN IN THE IMAGE OF GOD 

THE PREPARATION OF THE LESSON 
The Bibugal Matebial 

Man's Likeness to God. These narratives of the world's 
beginnings and man's origin were in various forms a common 
Semitic inheritance. According to Babylonian ideas the gods 
once were mourning that there were none to worship them. 
Mardok, one of the gods, hit upon a clever idea. 

''When Marduk heard the word of the gods. 
His heart moved him and he devised a cunning plan, 
'My blood will I take and bone will I fashion, 
I shall create man who shall inhabit the earth, 
Let the worship of the gods be established, let their shrines 
be built" 
(Rogers, Cuneiform ParaUeU to the Old Testament, p. 36.) 

Here the reason for man's creation is need of worship. But 
to make religion possible, Babylonian thinkers also saw that 
man must be the kinsman of the Eternal. 

The Narratives of Genesis. Genesis 2. 4-26, which describes 
the origin of man, is now almost universally regarded as the 
oldest narrative of the Old Testament The story very beauti- 
fully sets forth man's unique place in creation. God began 
his creation with earth and heaven, verse 4. The earth was 
created at once in vast tracts of dry barren land. Two things 
were needed to make it flower with grasses, plants, and trees, 
namely, rain and man, verse 6. Then man is fashioned out 
of the ground and the divine breath is breathed into him, 
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and man l>ecomeB a living being. Man is now the loi 
possessor of the world. €k>d now gives him a garden in w] 
to live» 2. 8, and to labor, 2. 16. But man is fundamental 
social being, and therefore needs some creature to resii 
to his social needs. Animals of every description are crea 
but there is not found among them any creature wl 
answers to man's social nature, 2. 10. Man's life belongs 
higher order than the beasts of the field. Therefore woi 
is created to be man's intellectual and social comrade, 
extraordinarily close fellowship which exists between bust 
and wife is beautifully symbolized in the conception of woi 
as created out of the rib of the man. In the statement i 
God brought the animals to man to be named and the i 
of God's customary habitation in the garden, 3. 8, the aul 
of this narrative sets forth additional evidence of his rec 
for the high dignity of man. 

(Genesis 1. 1 to 2. 3 begins what is now commonly knowi 
the Priestly narrative of the world's beginnings and Isn 
history. In this account man is the last of the acts of c 
tion. The whole world of sea and land, light and darki 
plants and animals is for him. His creation is a sole 
deliberate act on the part of God. Man is to be a replici 
the Most High. "Let us make man in our image." 
author here conceives his image to be something which g 
man the rulership of the animal world, 1. 26; but it is 
more than being the wise and the strongest among anin 
Man is endowed with social longings, intellectual capacii 
and moral ideals which enable him to enter into fellowi 
with God. 

The Meaning for Religion. The conBclousness of m 
divine parentage meets us on the threshold of Israel's hist 
This fact helps explain Israel's unique relation to the ]cing< 
of God. There can be no moral rule of €k)d in the lif< 
man where any question exists about the likeness of t. 
natures. Man, indeed, bears God's image. In earliest thoi 
this means little more than self-consciousnees and the rati< 
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MAN IN THE IMAGE OF QOD 

) which this implies. He is not an exact copy of Deity, 
"a little lower than God." There is "more" to God than 
chUd. 

1 this fact of likeness as a fundamental truth of religion, 
is no end to the coming of God's kingdom. ESvery new 
tion of God stamps a new meaning upon this ideal of 
1 likeness and sets up a new goal of human achievement, 
e in Jehovah requires justice in man: 'so Amos. Love 
A as the reflex of love in Deity was wrung from the 
n of Hosea's heart. Through the centuries new spiritual 
ngs are given this conception of likeness, and the end 
yet In this way the ICingdom comes. 

Suggestions fob Additional Study 

rer. The Book of GenesiSy p. 56. See also p. 31. Jefler- 
Vhat the War Is Teaching, Chapter II. 
king. The Meaning of God in Human Experience, pp. 
7, 317-337. 

liam James, The Varieties of Religious Experience, Lec- 
11, "The Reality of the Unseen," and pp. 511-519, will 
then the conviction that man is fundamentally related 
source of the world's life. 

bdall. Philosophy and Religion, pp. 44-48. A brief state- 
of the personal elements which are alike in God and 

The Aim of the Lesson 

goal of this study is to make clear that religion pre- 
fes that man is capable of communion with God. Man is 
ms. He yearns for fellowship with a Being who is he- 
himself and nature, and in whose life man finds as- 
ze of his own worth and destiny. If he is not in- 
My capable of entering into fellowship with God, then 
m is impossible. If religion is possible, its goal is the 
ship of man uHth Chd, Religion is comradeship or it is 
\g. 
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THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON 

Point of Contact 

Every father, unless he is fearfully homely, likes to have 
his child resemble him. But whether or no phsrsical resem- 
blance exists between father and son, there must be similarity 
of ideals and motives in order that a son may enjoy the 
fellowship and the guidance of his father. A stupid son is 
shut out of large areas in the life of an intellectual father. 
A wicked child is barred from intimate companionship with 
a pure-eouled parent So religion — fellowship between man 
and Deity — is impossible unless man bears the image of Ood. 
It is the glory of the Old Testament that man is so understood, 
and that everywhere in its pages man and God are regarded 
as possible companionable persons for whom exists the ma- 
terial world. 

The Development of the Lesson 

Point out that there can be no religion — ^no kingdom of 
God — ^unless man is capable of fellowship with God. Now 
explain that the purpose of this lesson is primarily to make 
clear what was Israel's conception of man. Take up the 
topic, "The Creation of Man." Have some one read Gen. 2. 
4-26. Call attention to the order of creation as given in this 
narrative. Use the illustration from Driver, found in his The 
Book of OenesiSy p. 31, referred to above, to make clear the 
source of this view of man's origin. Contrast this view in 
Genesis with the Babylonian view as given in the book cited 
above. Now turn to the second account of man's creation. 
Verify the analsnsis given under the topic, "Man in God's 
Image" by reading the appropriate passages from the Priestly 
narrative of Gen. 1. 1 to 2. 3. Observe that both accounts stress 
the uniqueness of man. How do they do this? Read Driver, 
The Booh of Oenesia, p. 55. What did these writers mean 
by the image of God? See the words of Driver above referred 
to. Read the eighth psalm for a third picture of man's high 
rank in the universe. 
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liAN IN THE IMAGE OF GOD 

The second object of the lesson is to show that this concep- 
tion of man's likeness to God Is fundamental to all religious 
and moral progress. Emphasize the fact that religion must 
be defined in terms of fellowship and that there can be no 
fellowship unless man as well as Deity Is a spiritual being. 
Indicate that man's likeness to God Is a characteristic of all 
men of every age. Point out that when this fact Is clearly 
acknowledged a new basis is laid for Christian missions and 
social reform. 

The Meaning fob Us 

When this truth of man's likeness to God is truly appre- 
hended, there must come a new sense of human values. Man 
most not be measured against mammon. It means a new 
conscience when we live with the conviction of our divine 
kinship. We shall win a new social vision. The powers with- 
in OS will be devoted to more worthy enterprises. (Read Jef- 
ferson as above cited.) Compel your class to take large views 
of man's place in the program of God. Man Is more than 
dust. His kinship with the animal world is not the deter- 
minist factor in his destiny. Man is the breath of God. He 
Is the spiritual image of Him who thinks In plant and animal, 
seas and skies, suns and stars. He Is the Intellectual com- 
panion of the Most High. He can become his moral friend. 
He can win, if he chooses, an Immortal fellowship. 

The Next Lesson 

The problem of evil is the crux of Christian philosophy. 
The Hebrew account of its origin in mankind has been ex- 
ceedingly fruitful in theology. The doctrines of Christianity 
especially have been shaped greatly in the light of this early 
Hebrew narrative. It is important to learn the exact con- 
tents of the Hebrew account and to discover to what extent 
the course of Hebrew religion was shaped by it 
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CHAPTER III 

MAITS FAILUSE AND HIS NEED OF HELP 

THE PREPARATION OF THE LESSON 
The Bibligal Material 

The Narrative of Genesis. This lesson, like the preceding, 
does not furnish a scientific account of early racial experiences. 
It is not history in the customary sense. It is history in that 
it presents an accurate moral interpretation of life which is 
true to every age. Man is conscious of moral law. This aware- 
ness of obligation must have been among man's earliest en- 
dowments. Man breaks this law and the act ends disastrously 
for him. This experience, common to-day, belongs also to 
the most ancient experiences of life. The Hebrew author of 
the third chapter of Genesis believed that man's kinship with 
God should have involved loyalty to God and obedience to 
his commands. Apart from such trust and loyalty, he believed 
that man's life is failure. With trust and loyalty, man escapes 
the curse of life's sterner ills, and lives in fellowship with 
God. 

The Nature of Sin. Sin in this story is presented first as 
a disobeyed command. But in the sequel It appears as a 
broken fellowship. Man is thrust out of the garden and sees 
no more the face of God and hears no more his commanding 
voice. This too is the fate of Cain, "Thou hast driven me 
out this day from the face of the ground, and from thy face 
shall I be hid," Qen. 4. 14. This note is ever recurring in 
Israel's literature. Sin is something which breaks up fel- 
lowship between man and God. 

"Hide not thy face from me; 
Put not thy servant away in anger" (Psa. 27. 9). 
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MAN'S FAILURE AND HIS NEED OF HELP 

This jMsalmlst believes that God turns away from the man 
who sins. It is his way of saying that sin breaks up the finest 
fellowship which man can know. The same truth of fellow- 
ship as the essence of religion meets us in Micah, "What doth 
Jehoyah require of thee, but to do justly, and to love kind- 
ness, and to walk humbly with thy God?" (Mic 6. 8.) It is 
the exceeding curse of sin that it destroys all pure and clear 
fellowships. This permanent fact of life was clearly discerned 
by this Hebrew writer thousands of years ago. 

SUGOBSTIONS FOB ADDITIONAL STUDY 

Sterene, The Christian Doctrine of Salvation, p. 309. Book 
of Enoch, Chapters I-XI. 

Driver, The Book of Cfeneaia. This commentary may be 
consulted with profit in connection with any reference in these 
lessons to the narratives of Genesis. Pages 56-61 may be read 
for comments upon the subject of this chapter. 

Skinner, Genesis, pp. 81f. and 89-97. The point of view is 
similar to the one taken by Driver. 

Hastings, Dictionary of the Bihle, VoL V, pp. 666-668, dis- 
cusses the nature of man and the story of Eden. 

Clarke, An Outline of Christian Theology, pp. 239-241, 
should be consulted for his point of view of the origin of sin. 

The Aim of the Lesson 

The lesson material presents the earliest Hehreto solution of 
the failure of man to live in fellowship toith God, The teacher 
should strive {1) to lead the class in an accurate study of the 
narrative in Genesis; {2) to estimate the influence of this 
account upon IsraeVs religious life; and (^) to consider the 
calamitous effects of sin upon human life to^ay. 

THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON 

Point of Contact 

If you can remember the first time that you were conscious 
of doing wrong, you would find that something looked attrac- 
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tive to your eyes, something which for some reason you 
should not have. The longer you looked, the more attractive 
it became, and you began to doubt whether the prohibition 
against your having it really was based upon good reason. 
With that doubt, you yielded to your desire and possessed 
the forbidden thing. Soon or late the telling witness came 
that your transgression was a blunder. 

This is a simple account of all sin. We are to study to-day 
the earliest Hebrew account of the world's sin. It is worthy 
of study because it is a portrayal of the manner in which sin 
arises in every man throughout the world. 

The Development of the Lesson 

The narrative of Genesis should be fully explained. Have 
some member of the class read the verses which deal with 
"The Prohibition." Then call for the verses which substantiate 
the various statements made in the pupils' text under this 
topic. Treat the three following topics in the same way. 

Next make clear the meaning of this story for IsraeL Point 
out that it was designed to answer certain great questions. 
If man was created in the image of God, why do so many ills 
afflict him? These ills whose presence in life were traced 
to Adam's transgression are mentioned in the topic, "Its 
Relation to the Kingdom." Next show that the story was 
not regarded by the Hebrews as teaching that Adam's sin 
in any way necessitated the sins of his descendants. See the 
discussion above, and for Illustrations look up the references 
under "Additional Study." 

Finally discuss the nature of sin as broken fellowship with 
God and show that the Genesis narrative really reaches its 
climax in this view of the calamity of sin. 

The Modebn Notion of Sin 

Close the lesson with an appeal for a more serious con- 
sideration of the nature and consequences of sin. Ask your 
class to reflect upon the friendships that have been broken 
and the loves marred within their own experience by acts 
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and thoughts which render intimate fellowship Impossible. 
Ask them to think of the injustices which still curse mankind 
because men do not crave brotherly relations above all others 
of the world's prizes. If sin, as a violation of our true rela- 
tion with God, does not appall us, it is because we have not 
yet meditated enough upon the glorious privileges of his 
fellowship. We do not know the heaven that we miss. The 
deep satisfaction of a happy wedded life cannot be under- 
stood except by experience. The glorious glow of a soul rapt 
by the presence of God seems light-mindedness to him who 
misses the mystic temperament 

^ Thb Next Lesson 

Abraham is a fascinating character. Urge your class to 
read the whole of the biblical accounts of this heroic figure 
of Hebrew life. 
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CHAPTEE IV 
A KINGDOM PIONEER 

THE PREPARATION OF THE LESSON 

The Bibligal Material 

The Pennanent Value of the Patriarchal Narratives. Dur- 
ing the shaping years of Israel's religion in Palestine these 
narratives of Abraham's faith glowed in the souls of the 
leaders of the nation. During the struggle with polytheism 
and idolatry the early prophets presented the great founder 
of their race as the ideal spiritual monotheist in whose soul 
Jehovah revealed his lofty will. Abraham was not faultless, 
to be sure, but he came to be a man of majestic faith in €k>d 
and loyalty to his wilL The author and compiler of these 
narratives aim at the total effect upon Abraham worked by 
his faith. They have not written a biography, but painted 
a portrait Cromwell insisted that the wart on his face 
should show in his portrait; he knew that he was a man big 
enough to have warts. These sacred writers knew that the 
total impression of Abraham upon his people would be to 
inspire them to emulate, not his faults, but his faith. 

Suggestions fob Additional Study 

6. A. Smith, Modem Criticism and the Preaching of the Old 
Testament, pp. 98-108f. Driver, The Book of Genesis, pp. xliii- 
Ix. Skinner, Genesis, pp. iii-xxviii. (George A. Gordon, Reve- 
lotion and the Ideal, p. 106f. McFadyen, Old Testament 
Criticism and The Christian Church, pp. 163-173, 328-338. 
Here is an able balance between the ultra-critical and the 
ultra-traditional view of the patriarchal period. Eiselen, The 
Book of the Pentateuch, pp. 322-333, renders a similar service. 
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Rogers, Cuneiform Parallels to the Old Testament, pp. 262- 
283. 

Jeremias, The Old Testament in the Light of the Ancient 
East, VoL I, pp. 314-362. 

Driver, Modem Research as Illustrating the Bible, pp. 32- 
69. 

These three yolumes may be consulted for the evidence of 
archsBology concerning the religious and political conditions in 
Palestine during the patriarchal period. 

The Aim of the Lesson 

The preceding chapters have indicated that great religion 
is great feUotoship of man with God, This chapter is to teach 
that unhesitating faith and unflinching obedience toward God 
on the part of man are essential to great fellowship, Abraham, 
IsraeVs racial pioneer, is the Hebrew's ideal exemplar of these 
religious fundamentals. The teacher should seek to use the 
biographical account of Abraham to inculcate the present 
need of absolute trust in God and unswerving loyalty to his 
win. 

THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON 

Point op Contact 

A nation is known by its heroes. Washington is the father 
of his country. Rome borrowed its primitive splendor from 
Romulus. Greece fed its instinct for art upon the tales of 
Homer. Israel lovingly traces her origin to Abraham. It 
is this nation's function to bring us into closer and truer 
relations with God. Therefore it is fitting that her heroes 
should be men of faith. Such were Abraham, Joseph, Moses, 
and David. Our lesson to-day presents four scenes in the life 
of this pioneer of Israel's rise to God. 

The Detslopment of the Lesson 

(1) The Call of Abraham. Ask a member of the class to 
read Gen. 12. 1-4. Question your class as to what this call 
meant to Abraham: what renunciations were involved. Have 
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Gen. 12. 4-9 read and bring out in the same way the response 
of Abraham. Indicate the marvelous faith which the author 
of this account wished his countrymen to see in Abraham, and 
which he wished to be reproduced in their own lives. 

(2) Ask some one to tell the story of Abraham's journey to 
Eg3rpt and his experiences there* Gen. 12. 10-20. This story 
may reflect certain tribal experiences. When first told, its 
purpose apparently was to account for Abraham's wealth. The 
prophetic writer indicates his disapproval of Abraham's con- 
duct in the curt dismissal by Pharaoh, the escort to insure 
the exit of this dangerous Hebrew from the land, and in the 
absence of theophanies. 

(3) Study Abraham's differences with Lot, Gen. 13, in the 
same fashion. Keep uppermost the query as to what the 
elements of character were which the author wished to im- 
press upon his people. 

(4) Genesis 22 presents the most striking narrative of the 
Old Testament The writer had two objects in view in pre- 
senting this narrative. He desired to present Abraham as 
the nation's outstanding example of unquestioning, unflinch- 
ing faith. Jehovah had promised Abraham to multiply his 
descendants into a great nation. Isaac was his only son. He 
would have no other. How, then, could the precious promise 
come true, if Isaac were slain? Abraham did not know. He 
only knew that he dared not falter in his trust of God. There 
is no more sublime example of faith anywhere in history. 
Then, too, the author lived in a day when human sacriflce 
sometimes took plaie. He wished, by this narrative, to pro- 
claim his own clearly revealed conviction that God did not 
desire human sacriflce. He expressed his vision of this new 
truth with extraordinarily vivid dramatic power. 

The Meaning fob Us 

(1) Abraham has become the synonym of faith. Because of 
this he lives forever. The conception of him given by the 
nored writers is to be measured by their opportunities. While 
the Abraham of the Bible is in many ways the product of 
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A KINGDOM PIONEER 

their times, he is the type of the great spiritual adyenturera 
of all timee. Keep this truth uppermost: a man Is Judged not 
by his total achievements, but by his use of his opportunities. 

(2) The Kingdom primarily is a relation between man 
and Qod. This Is an Invisible reality. Visible realities are 
the simplest to apprehend. Men are slow to see and act upon 
spiritual facts. By faith Is understood the mood and the will 
by which we lay hold of spiritual truths till they become 
directing agencies of our outward lives. 

(3) The progress of the Kingdom waits on faith. Men must 
believe in the possibility of the thing which ought to be. 
The coming of the Kingdom requires that men shall be for- 
ever getting out of past achievements into new struggles. The 
higher civilization is reached by perpetual pilgrimages. The 
kingdom comes through those pioneers who see the farofC 
glory of the promised land. 

The Next Lesson 

The next lesson, like the present, is a rereadiiig of the far- 
off past by the writers of the ninth or eighth century B. C. 
Therefore urge the reading of the whole of the stories of 
Joseph and his brethren. Gen. 37 and 39-47, with the view of 
discovering those views of life which Israel's historians de- 
sired to hold up to their countrymen. Assign to four persons 
the following topics to be sketched briefly: (1) Joseph's treat- 
ment of his brethren, (2) The slave of Potiphar, (3) The 
viceroy of Egypt, and (4) The rescue of the family from 
famlna 
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CHAPTER V 
A PROVIDENTIAL MIGRATION 

THE PREPARATION OP THE LESSON 

The Bibucal Material 

The Meaning of the Migration. These first historians of 
Israel felt intensely that God was working through the He- 
brew people some great purpose for mankind. They knew 
that their ancestors had been in Egypt; that Moses had been 
their leader in bringing them out of the land of the Nile into 
the wilderness of Sinai; that in those days at Jehovah's 
sacred mountain their forefathers had entered into a covenant 
with him; that as a result of this covenant Jehovah led his 
people into permanent residence in Canaan. Among the stories 
of those distant times there were accounts of their ancestor 
Joseph who had played a chief part in the migration to Egypt 
These writers saw what perhaps Joseph did not see, namely, 
that his adventures and accomplishments were part of the 
majestic purposes of Jehovah for Israel and the world. 

These narratives of their beginnings became an exceedingly 
important factor in the nation's development. Their chief 
constructive message is that God, from the people's smallest 
beginnings, ever has guided the nation's destiny. Israel is 
a chosen people, a covenant people. Whatever may be the 
nation's varied experiences, God is shaping its life and mold- 
ing its destiny. Then, too, the forward movements come 
through certain great types of men. Abraham, the faithful, 
the obedient, the man of vision, is the nation's father. Joseph, 
the lovable, the generous, the upright, the forgiving, the un- 
questionable dreamer, is the man whom Jehovah chose in a 
great crisis of the nation to forward his gracious purposes. 

These are priceless teachings. Let all nations become con- 
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sclouB of a dlYlnely chosen destiny in the onward course of 
civilization, and let them feel that men of Joseph's type are 
the preeminent leaders of these onward moving processes, 
and every people would learn how to take its true place in 
the world. Like Israel, every nation to be great must be- 
come convinced that it holds from God a peculiar heritage. 
It must relate itself actively and helpfully to the coming 
kingdom of good will. It must remold its national affairs 
and shape its world-dealings in the light of this high destiny. 
Each individual can help create such consciousness among 
his people. He can make large his social sympathies. He 
can hold Justice and righteousness above gain and sensual 
delights. He can communicate his ideals in conversation, in 
letters, in public speech, in newspapers, in his ballot, and in 
his financial support of those institutions and movements 
which make for the coming of God's kingdom. 

The Drama of Joseph. The story of the entrance of the 
patriarchs into Egypt, in the mind of the historian, easily 
centers in Joseph. Therefore meditate upon the manner of 
man he was. Two elements stand out prominent in his charac- 
ter as it is portrayed in these narratives. He was possessed 
by an undaunted purpose to make good. Nothing could dash 
his hopes. Nothing could darken the shining of his dreams. 
Because he saw opportunity standing like a tall, beckoning 
angel amid the shadows of the distant years, work never hurt 
him, misfortune never crushed him. Then, too, he saw the 
mighty hand of God upon his life. His life became a mis- 
sion. He identified his purposes with God's cause. The dark- 
est moment was as divine for him as the shining sky of royal 
favor. Such men always are kingdom-builders. The world 
sweeps forward through their visions and deeds. 

Suggestions fob Additional Study 

Kent, Beginnings of Hebrew History, p. 127. See quotation 
by Driver, in his book. The Book of Genesis, p. 320f. Welch, 
The Story ot Joseph, p. 1031 
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The references given in the previous chapter may be con- 
sulted here. Driver, The Book of OeneatSf pp. xxi-lzi may be 
read with profit 

The Aim of the Lessoit 

To-day's lesson is a further study of the narratives of the 
dim "beginnings of the Hebrew people. We seek not only to 
understand their actual basis of history but to appraise the 
profound religious conviction that Hebrew life from its 
threshold is controlled by the lofty and overruling purpose of 
God, This lesson then (1) should make us more familiar with 
IsraeVs cherished narratives of her origin and (2) should make 
us aware, through all the lapse of centuries, that God indeed 
was working out his exalted kingdomrpurposes in the un- 
certain and troubled struggles of the Hebrews at nation' 
building, 

THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON 

Point op Contact 

It was an exceedingly difficult thing for Christian leaders 
to see any purpose of God in the rush of the nations of 
Europe to arms in August, 1914. It was equally difficult for 
Jacob and his sons to see the favor of Jehovah in the famine 
which drove them to Egypt. Hunger and death were crowd- 
ing them at Hebron; life and prosperity awaited them at 
Goshen. To migrate to Egypt was an apparent abandonment 
of the patriarchal hopes. Just to what extent the kingdom 
purposes of Jehovah were known to these patriarchs we do 
not know: there are no written records of those far-away 
times. But they must have known that they wished to dwell 
in Canaan and must have believed that this had been prom- 
ised them by their God. The migration must have seemed to 
them to end their dream of empire in Canaan. 

But the prophetic minds of Israel saw in the famine the 
majestic purposes of Jehovah. Jacob's family was not strong 
enough to possess the land. The occupancy of Goshen under 
the protection of a Hebrew governor gave them the (Chance 
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to become numerous and powerfuL They could not hope to 
win their promised land and hold it until they themselves be- 
came a great people. Egypt and a friendly Pharaoh gave 
them their opportunity. 

The Development of the Lesson 

It is best, at least, if the question is raised by the class, to 
discuss frankly the historical basis of the patriarchal narra- 
tives. But at the same time make clear that the religious 
value of these narratives in the development of Israel's life 
and their inspiration for modern civilization are unimpaired 
by any uncertjainty concerning their exact historical value. 
This undying value of the patriarchal narratives should be 
made clear. 

Next discuss the discipline of character under adversity and 
prosperity. Take up each group of people who influenced 
Joseph's life, and discuss the effect of their attitude on Joseph. 
These groups are parents, brothers, designing and ungrate- 
ful strangers, and Pharaoh himself. Observe in each case 
their attitude toward Joseph and the result in the shaping 
of his character? Is there any development of the character 
of Joseph? What are his admirable traits? Could he have 
avoided the enmity of his brothers? Consider Luther, Wesley, 
Livingstone, and Lincoln, and raise the question whether 
the hardships to be overcome weakened or strengthened their 
lives. 

Finally raise the question of God's providence. Read Cow- 
per's poem, "God Moves In a Mysterious Wajr" ( The Methodist 
Hymnal, Number 96) and discuss whether this migration of 
the Hebrews is an instance of the providence described in the 
hjrmn. Insist that through all and beyond all man's choosing, 
and quite compatible with man's freedom, God achieves his 
purposes. 

The Meaning fob Us 

The Hebrew historians who committed to writing the tradi- 
tions concerning Joseph intended that their countrsrmen should 
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profit by his example of upright character in the midst of 
both adyerslty and prosperity, and that they should learn that 
Jehovah was working through his people's afUctions toward 
some greater destiny for them. Hebrew history, these writers 
believed, revealed Jehovah's constant grace and guidance, and 
was a manifestation of his own purposes and own character. 
This faith, if it urges toward moral living, makes an in- 
dividual and a people great A study of Joseph ought to 
end in the conviction that human life in the large is a revela- 
tion of God. Life roots in God. To possess even the outward 
forms of civilization his will must be discovered and obeyed. 

The Next Lesson 

Life in Egypt was not idealized by Israel's writers. Nor 
were the hardships likely to be greatly overdrawn. The prepa- 
ration of a five-minute paper dealing with E2gyptian life of the 
thirteenth century B. C. may be assigned to a member of the 
class. In preparing such a paper use may be made of the 
articles "Pharaoh" and "Pithom" in Hastings's Dictionary of 
the Bible, and Breasted, History of Egypt, pp. 423-472. 
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CHAPTEB VI 
THE HEBREWS IN EGYPT 

THE PREPARATION OP THE LESSON 

The BmncAL Material 

The Religious Value of Hebrew Narratives. While fuller 
historical knowledge is greatly desired, the biblical narratives 
indicate the religious significance of this period of Israel's 
life. They point out (1) the disasters of prosperity, (2) the 
uses of adversity, and (3) the astounding evidence of Je- 
hovah's grace. For later generations the experiences in 
Egypt never ceased to point to the loving and powerful provi- 
dence of God. 

Historical Considerations, Further archsological evidence 
may arise to clear up this now uncertain period. There is, 
of course, no doubt about the fact of the Hebrews being in 
Egypt, and that they endured unwelcome labors imposed 
upon them by the Egyptians. But the details are confused. 
In 1887 there were discovered at Tell-el-Amama in Egypt a 
series of clay tablets which throw much light upon Palestine 
in the fourteenth century B. C. These tablets are letters and 
state documents addressed to the reigning kings of Egypt by 
their governors of adjoining provinces and by the kings of 
Babylon and Assyria. The correspondence from Palestine 
indicates that a people called "Hablri" were threatening to 
overrun the land. Many of the letters are appeals for help 
against these invaders from across the Jordan. 

It is thought by some that these "Habirf ' are the Hebrews 
who settled in Canaan; that a part of them only, those who 
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pushed their way south of Jemsalem, had made their way into 
Egypt; that only a portion of Israers ancestors had endured 
the Egyptian slayery. 

Suggestions fob Additional Study 

G. Harford Battersby, art "Exodus," Hastings's Dictianary 
of the Bible. 

See the references at the close of the preceding chapter. 
Kent, Biblical Geography and History^ Chapter XII, and Budde, 
The Religion of Israel to the Exile, pp. 8-14, present the cer- 
tain historical basis of these narratiyes. Stereoscopic views, 
66. 

Thx Aim of the Lesson 

It is the purpose of this chapter to set forth iohat is now 
definitely known of that period of Hebrew life in Egypt, whose 
hardships were so strangely impressed upon the nation*s tradi- 
tions, and to estimate the contribution of this experience 
toward the development of IsraeVs religious life. 

THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON 
Point of Contact 

What a vast picture of the world's life that historian would 
call into life who should write a full account of human 
slayery. The supposed economic advantage of slave labor 
caused our Civil War. The conquests of Rome sent myriads 
of captives to the slave-markets of the imperial city. In the 
last days of the Roman republic men of moderate wealth 
owned several hundred slaves and the rich possessed them 
by the thousands. Our lesson is about a people in slavery. 
Such people usually are not interesting. They have no his- 
torical records. They are commonly so inferior to the ruling 
people that their resentments and aspirations cannot make 
their way into the world's notice. The oblivion which engulfs 
the helots of Athens in contrast to their art-loving masters 
would have enfolded the Hebrews but for one thing: God had 
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chosen them to be his messengers. They were to consecrate 
themselyes as the chief kingdom-builders of the ancient world. 

Thb Development of the Lesson 

z. Review. Frequent brief reviews are essentiaL Visitors 
and new members especially are entitled to a statement of 
the scope and purpose of the course. Briefly expand the 
follovdng statements concerning the previous lessons. 

(1) Xiosson II. Man's kinship with God makes fellowship 
with him possible. Religion is the expression of this fel- 
lowship. 

(2) Lesson III. Man's disloyalty to God's will interrupts 
this fellowship and insures the ruin of man. Obedience to 
the divine will is essential to the rise of man. 

(3) Lesson IV. God's goals for man are beyond human 
knowledge. Let man obey the Voice which calls him from the 
familiar unto bold adventures in the cause of truth and Jus- 
tice, and all goes welL Faith wins civilization's victories. 

(4) Lesson V. Life may seem a whirring confusion of 
multiplied wills, but God's will leads him who keeps his faith. 
Adversity cannot suppress God's man. Sacrifice is the door 
of opportunity. 

a. Effect upon IsraeFs life, (1) Forced the tribes into a 
new sense of solidarity: adversity compelled them to regret 
their differences and to emphasize their resemblances. Bond- 
age led them to see that no national destiny could be worked 
out on Egyptian soiL 

(8) The hardships in Egypt became the opportunity for 
a religious awakening. In the vast majority of cases misfor- 
tune is the opening for a forward-moving religious life. Under 
such circumstances the new religious experience is sure to be 
more spirituaL Man is thrown back upon his inner life and, 
in questioning anew the meaning of his life, God obtains the 
opportunity to make a fuller revelation of himself. 

(8) This new revelation, in Israel's case, was a profound 
sense of Jehovah's power and grace. The people had forgotten 
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him. There were no sacrifices to him In Egypt. But Je- 
hovah saw them in their misery. He had compassion upon 
them. He set them free and received them into covenant rela- 
tion with himself. 

The Meaning fob Us 

(1) God's providence is overruling. Nothing can shake the 
conviction that he shaped the destinies of IsraeL With aU their 
faults and hesitancy, they were moving toward the established 
kingdom of God. God was with them. Nothing eventually 
can block his wilL Under all the wild passions of men his 
eternal purpose runs and the rage of nations ultimately can- 
not thwart the coming of his kingdom. 

(2) Prosperity far too often veils the eyes from the spirit- 
ual and eternaL' A banker said recently, "The older I grow, 
the more I realize the truth of the saying of Jesus, 'It is 
easier for a camel to go through a needle's eye, than for 
a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God.'" Andrew 
Carnegie, in his book. The Ooapel of Wealth, p. 64, writes: 
"Let one select the three or four foremost names, the su- 
premely great in every field of triumph, and note how small 
is the contribution of hereditary rank and wealth to the short 
list of the immortals who have lifted and advanced the race. 
It will, I think, be seen that the possession of these is almost 
fatal to greatness and goodness, and that the greatest and 
the best of our race have necessarily been nurtured in the 
bracing school of poverty — ^the only school capable of produc- 
ing the supremely great, the genius." While we need not run 
after adversity, we need not shrink from it €k)d, somehow, 
uses the times of hardship to illumine the souL 

The Next Lesson 

The deliverance from Egypt is the golden dawn of Israel's 
life. The exodus is the most significant event of Israel's 
political history. Apart from it there could have been no 
developing kingdom of God within the Hebrew people. Urge, 
therefore, the fullest possible mastery of the biblical sources. 
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Ask your class to consider carefully the place of Moses among 
the leaders of the world's civilization. Arrange for three 
brief narratives on the life of Moses: (a) From birth to his 
flight in Egypt; (b) His life in Midian; and (c) His dealings 
with his people and the Egyptians until the crossing of the 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE DELIVERANCE FROM EGYPT 

THE PREPARATION OP THE LESSON 

The Biblical Material 

Mastering the Lesson. The teacher should clearly under- 
stand (1) That the exodus of the Hebrews from Egypt is 
an epochal event in Israel's life and in the world's religion. 
The very familiarity of the subject hides for us the magnitude 
of the event Even if the escaping Hebrews were few in 
number, the beginning of the world's best religion is found 
in this event It was a social movement of extraordinary 
ethical and religious importance. 

(2) That it was a deliverance. The people themselves were 
disheartened, overburdened, embittered. They saw no way 
to achieve their freedom. Then came the wonder-laden message 
of Jehovah's compassion, and they breathed a new life. It 
was Jehovah, their God, who set them free. Again and again 
will this glad sense of his saving grace meet the student 
of the Old Testament It finally became embedded in the 
temple psalmody (see Psa. 78. 12-14; 136. 10-15). 

(3) That it was accomplished through one of the world's 
greatest men. The work of Moses abides as permanent as 
humanity itself. He lived himself into the life of his people. 
It was Percivale's sister who sent Galahad in quest of the 
Grail: 

"And as she spake 
She sent the deathless passion in her eyes 
Thro' him, and made him hers, and laid her mind 
On him, and he believed in her belief." 
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So did Moses with his people. He belieyed tremendoiiBly; 
therefore he accomplished divinely. His place In Israel's reli- 
gion does not rest on self-written evidences. 

(4) That this dellyerance was accompanied by a new reveUtp 
tlon of Ood. There may haye been traditions of his promises 
to the patriarchs, and of the manner In which their fathers 
had worshiped him, but such traditions were dim and 
neglected. The message of Moses was a new religious mes- 
sage. That Jehovah should choose a helpless race for his own 
people and lead them victoriously Into a distant land stirred 
the consciousness of the race to Its depths and ushered In a 
new era In the world's religion. It was a revelation of grace, 
promise-keeping, and far-reaching dominion of the Qod of 
their fathers. 

Suggestions fob Additional Reading 

Kent, Beginnings of Hebrew History, p. 166. McNelle, The 
Booh of Exodus, p. cxllf. George A. Gordon, Revelation and 
the Ideal, p. 166f. Orr, The Problem of the Old Testament, p. 
lOOf. 

Wade, Old Testament History^ pp. 101-112, summarizes the 
Ubllcal accounts. 

Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, articles "Exodus and 
Journey to Canaan" and "Israel, History of are concise state- 
ments of the biblical data and such Inferences as the biblical 
narratives warrant 

The Aim of the Lesson 

This lesson is a lesson of beginnings; it is exceedingly im- 
portant. It presents a great missionary and evangelistic call. 
It is the record of a people in slavery adopting a religious 
faith, and under the inspiration of this faith winning their 
Hberty from a despotic government, and undertaking the 
estabUshm^ent of themselves as a free people. This social and 
political accomplishment, noteworthy under any circumstances 
and in any age, becomes of powerful interest when it stands, 
expressly the product of religious faith, at the threshold of 
a peopl&s Ufe who have done so much for the kingdom of Ood. 
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The aim of this le$8on is to present these facts clearly and 
impressively, 

THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON 

Point of Coittact 

The Interest in the origin of great ideas, institutions, in- 
dividuals, and nations never lessens. New studies of Lincoln, 
Cromwell, and Luther continually appear. The history of the 
Reformation constantly is rewritten. Our lesson to-day is 
the story of a people's beginnings. Beginnings always are 
Important But the beginnings of a people who have counted 
as largely as the Hebrews in the development of the kingdom 
of God are exceedingly important to every student of the 
world's civilization. 

The Development of the Lesson 

(1) Consider first the man who was the chief human in- 
strument in the exodus. Call for the three reports suggested 
in the teaching plans of the previous lesson. Emphasize that 
the work of Moses, like the work of Jesus, does not depend 
upon what he wrote, but upon the vivid impression made upon 
his people by his faith, courage, and labors. Examine in the 
class, if time permits, all the biblical references. (2) Consider 
the message which Moses brought to his people. It may have 
been the message of a new deity to some of the clans. It 
was the message of a new compassion and power in God 
to them all. It was a genuine revelation in the soul of Moses 
and through him to his people. (3) Consider the task of 
Moses to infuse his enslaved brethren with belief, and the 
coercive measures to force Pharaoh to let the people go. It 
scarcely would have been possible to pass the frontier forts 
without his consent 

The Meaning fob Us 

(1) A man's life is wasted until he finds God. Until Moses 
drew near the sacred mountain of Jehovah there is no evi- 
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denoe of his greatneea. His reBponae to a call to great aenrloe 
In behalf of his fellow men lifted him out of obacnrity into 
immortality. This is a permanent principle of life. (2) Ood 
la on the aide of truth. Justice, and righteousness. We dare 
not forget this. To range ourselYes on his side is the only 
way of making one's life really count in the world. 

Ths Next Lksson 

The covenant between Israel and Jehovah, as it was undex^ 
stood and interpreted by Israel, is the most significant feature 
of his people's life. It was this coyenant which gave unique- 
ness to Israel's religion and furnished the basis of the ethical 
derelopment which has been the glory of the Hebrew's reli- 
gionB contribution to the world. Therefore the careful prepara- 
tion of this lesson is to be urged. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
A COVENANT PEOPLE 

THE PREPARATION OF THE LESSON 

The Biblioal Material 

The Fact o£ the Covenant. No writings describing the 
eyents at Sinai by an eyewitness are now in existence. But 
the traditions so strongly point to this event at the threshold 
of Israel's national life that no fair doubt can exist of its 
reality. It must ever be borne in mind that it was the wor- 
ship of Jehovah which was the unifying bond of these Hebrew 
tribes and which finally made possible the Hebrew nation. 
The Hebrew state is the direct product of the Jehovah-reli- 
gion. Nothing less than some exceedingly unique and uncom- 
monly solemn incident and ceremony could have so imposed 
this one religion upon the diverse tribes which finally settled 
in Canaan. 

Its Peculiar Power. EJvery covenant embodies for both 
contracting parties service to be given and favors to be re- 
ceived. The peculiar attraction of this covenant for Israel was 
that Jehovah had made the overtures to them. He had chosen 
them to be his people. The reason for this choice was equally 
precious in their memory. They were an oppressed people. 
They were a helpless people. They were very far from being 
a nation. It was in their hour of weakness that Jehovah had 
chosen them. He was drawn to them because they were op- 
pressed. They were the objects of cruel and unjust despotism. 
He, then, was a Qod of mercy, compassion, and love. Per- 
haps all these ideas were not fully developed in the wilder- 
ness, but they were there in germ, and they became the rich 
heritage of Israel's later teachers. 
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Try to conceiYe viYidly the needs of the Hebrews at this 
time. Rememher that they had no political history, no domi- 
nating national ideals, no experience to prepare them for con- 
quest and national organization. Whatever political forms 
they knew were drawn from nomadic life. It was their pur- 
pose now to make a settlement in Canaan, and for this new 
venture they had little training. Try to set forth to the 
class the helplessness of these recently emancipated slaves 
and their consequent bewilderment even under the glow- 
ing enthusiasm and guidance of Moses. A common life 
and a common purpose and goal were absolutely essential to 
them under such circumstances. Realize as distinctly as pos- 
sible what Jehovah's choice of them would mean to them 
politically, intellectually, and socially. Their covenant was 
their salvation. 

Suggestions fob AnDrrioNAL Study 

McNeile, The Book of Exodus, p. 109. Davidson, The The- 
ology of the Old Testament, p. 238f. 

Budde, The Religion of Israel to the Exile, pp. 28-38, finely 
works out the meaning of the covenant in the ethical develop- 
ment of Israel's religion. 

Encyclopaedia Bihlica, columns 2221, 2222, indicates the 
essential features of the new religion. 

Hastings, Dictionary of the Bihle, VoL V, pp. 630-632 pre- 
sents a valuable discussion of the historicity of the covenant 
and its religious value. Stereoscopic views, 7, 6, 9. 

Thb Aim of the Lesson 

The religion of Israel is dominated hy the covenant idea. 
The purpose of this lesson is to investigate the historical tasis 
of this conception and to estimate its religious value, 

THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON 

Point of Contact 

Taine, in his History of English Literature, when he takes 
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up the study of Shakespeare, says, "I am about to describe 
an extraordinary species of mind, perplexing to all the French 
modes of analysis and reasoning." It may be said with 
greater truth, when we turn to the study of Israel, "We are 
about to inyestigate an extraordinary race, a people whose 
history is perplexing and baflUng to all our materialistic modes 
of analysis and reasoning." It is impossible to understand 
Israel apart from the conviction that Ood spoke uniquely 
through this people's religious consciousness to all mankind. 
The beginning of this unique relation to God goes back to 
the wilderness of Sinai, to a special revelation from God and 
to a special relation to God. 

Tejlcejnq Points 

(1) A turning-point in the world's history. Indicate the 
Importance of this covenant to Israel and, through Israel, to 
the world. (2) The circumstances under which it took place: 
the slightly welded tribes, just out of Egypt; under the guid- 
ance of Moses; at the sacred mountain of Jehovah. (3) The 
meaning of a covenant: the contracting parties in this case; 
the sealing of the covenant by sacrifice; the archaic form of 
their sacrifice — ^not performed by priests. (4) The political 
and social significance of the covenant to Israel upon the 
threshold of its national existence. (5) Its religious signifi- 
cance; founded upon choice; the graciousness of Jehovah's 
choice; an expression of his compassionate. Justice-loving 
character; the basis of ethical advance In Israel's religious 
conceptions and beliefs. 

The Msanino tor Us 

(1) Israel's history an assurance of Divine Providence; 
this people's life inexplicable apart from the directing care of 
God; the reality of religious revelation assured. (2) The 
covenant idea of our relation to God a wholesome conception. 
The grace of Gk)d becomes exceedingly more gracious when 
bestowed upon those who appreciate him by love and trust 
and obedience. (3) God's unique revelation of himself to 
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Israel as a Ck>d of righteousness nerer has been corrected by 
any other conception. God llyes to lead his people Into right- 
eousness. Every righteous act of an Individual, every social 
movement making for righteousness may count on his favor 
and support 

The Next Lesson 

The next lesson will consider the difficult question of what 
Jehovah required of his people In his covenant with them at 
Sinai. The lesson will require and repay careful study. 
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CHAPTEB IX 

MORAL FORCES IN NATION-BUILDING: THE 

MORAL LAW 

THE PREPARATION OP THE LESSON 

The Biblical Matebial 

The Decalogue a Product of Moral Struggle. We must not 
suppose that the moral ideals of Israel were won or main- 
tained without conflict When Israel pressed into Canaan 
there was the insinuating temptation to worship the gods of 
the conquered land. The ancestors of the Hebrews had been 
worshipers of many gods. The Egyptians filled their land 
with idols and temples. It was a part of the world's belief 
that each city, each hill, each valley, each land had its pro- 
tecting deity or deities. Jehovah was thought of as the god 
of the wilderness and the patron of the shepherd. Could he 
give them Canaan, and was he able to send the showers and 
multiply the vineyards and fields? Ought they not, along 
with their adoration of Jehovah who had led them through 
the wilderness and multiplied their fiocks and herds, build 
altars to the agricultural deities of Palestine? 

Whatever the temptation, the greater souls of Israel held 
steadily to the truth which led them. There were no other 
gods to rank with Jehovah. With passing time, in the teach- 
ing of the prophets, it was proclaimed that there was no 
€k)d but Jehovah. He alone held the sovereignty of the world. 
The deities of other peoples were shams, images of wood and 
stone, mere shadows of their own hopes and fears. By the 
constant gleaming of this commandment to worship Jehovah 
only they came to believe that all life drew its energy from 
him. 

This belief in the uniqueness of Jehovah was the invisible 
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barrier around their life. The Assyrian might sweep across 
their land and bum their cities, but there was no crossing 
the threshold of their faith. Their acceptance of Jehovah's 
soYerelgnty enabled them to take up both victory and defeat 
and give them a home in life. Polytheism had no interpreta- 
tion of defeat Disaster broke down its temples and destroyed 
its gods. When its cities lay beneath the drifting sands of 
the desert, their religious conceptions vanished from the 
world. But the Hebrew, exalted by his religion, through his 
defeats still triumphs over the world. It was this conception 
of the overlordship of Jehovah, held at hazard and sacrifice, 
which transformed the Hebrew clans into a nation, and which 
exalted religion above the boundaries of a nation and made 
him who first realized this gleaming truth the progenitor of 
the spiritual Interests of the world. 

The Decalogue the Basis of Israel's Law. The analysis, 
given above, of the way in which the first commandment func- 
tioned in Israel's life is typical of the manner in which all 
the earliest provisions of the Decalogue were expanded to 
meet the needs of Israel's moral and religious life. We do 
not now have the exact words which once were engraved on 
the stone tablets, but they contained brief Injunctions which 
Informed the people concerning the way to secure Jehovah's 
blessings. This primitive code made the covenant-ideal fundap 
mental in Israel's religion and made it possible for this 
covenant to be enriched with higher moral precepts and 
ideals. 

Thus a moral law was fundamental to Israel's religion; 
thus in the nation's religious consciousness God was proclaim- 
ing ethical standards of conduct. That the oldest moral codes 
extant hark back to Sinai for their popular authorization 
shows how deeply that ancient compact gripped the religious 
thinking of Israel. 

Suggestions fob Additional Study 

Kent, laraeVa Laics and Legal Precedents, p. 22. Kautzsch, 
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"The Religion of Israel/' in Hastings's Dictionary of the Bihle, 
VoL V, p. 534. McNeile, The Book of Exodus, p. 114. W. P. 
Patterson, Hastings's Dictionary of the Bible, VoL I, p. 582. 

Badd, Old Testament in the Light of To-day, pp. 87-131, 
presents a study of the deyelopment of the Decalogue. The 
modem critical view of the origin of the Decalogue and the 
meaning of its prohibitions are set forth. 

The most concise discussion of the view taken in this lesson 
is found In Hastings's Dictionary of the Bible^ VoL V, p. 633f. 

Thb Aim of the Lbsson 

Jewish and Christian teaching alike ever have recognized 
the Ten Commandments as fundamental in religion and 
morals. At an early period of Hebrew life these command- 
ments were promulgated with the highest social sanction, 
namely, **Thus saith Jehovah,** The traditions of Israel car- 
ried the Decalogue, in some form, to Binai, and the covenant 
made there with Jehovah, for its origin. The present lesson 
seeks the historical facts concerning the Decalogue and pre- 
sents an appreciation of its place in the development of reli- 
ifion. 

THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON 

Point of Contact 

The Magna Charta, wrested by English barons from King 
John at Runnymede in 1215, ever has been regarded by Eng- 
lishmen as the fundamental document of their liberties. The 
Declaration of Independence is the most cherished utterance 
of the American people. The Decalogue lies at the base of 
the greatness of the Hebrew people. The whole development 
of Israel's ceremonial and moral laws springs from the cove- 
nant made at Sinai with Jehovah and in the Decalogue in 
which the terms of that covenant were expressed. Our lesson 
to-day is a study of the origin of the Decalogue and its con- 
tributions to Israel's religious life. 
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Points to be Expiained and Emphasized 

(1) The earliest laws of Israel were published in groups 
of ten. Our lesson considers three of these groups of laws 
because of their supreme place in Israel's life. (2) There are 
two Torsions of the Decalogue with which we are most 
familiar, namely, the one in Deut. 5 and the one in Exod. 20. 
Examine each set of commandments. Note their resemblances; 
their differences. Point out that the Deuteronomic Decalogue 
is the later yersion; it exhibits a greater humanitarian spirit. 
(3) Study the Decalogue of Exod. 34. indicate its lack of 
moral interests. Its entire concern with the ritual of worship 
indicates an early origin. (4) Consider next whether we have 
any Decalogue extant which originated at Sinai. Examine 
the references on this point. (5) Show that even the simplest 
and least ethical Decalogue had in it the germs of moral 
deyelopment: it pointed the way in which Jehovah's favor 
could be secured: it demanded service and loyalty from the 
worshipers. (6) Indicate that the moral and religious life 
of Israel may be understood as a development within the 
outlines of the Decalogue. See the discussion above on the 
first commandment 

The Decalogxte and Modebn Life 

(1) None of the provisions of the Deuteronomic version 
have been made obsolete by any modern view of life. They are 
still parts of the fundamental laws of morality and religion. 
(2) They unite morality and religion: they ground moral 
progress in religious faith: they do not divorce piety and 
ethical conduct (3) Religion is an affair of the highest social 
life, with Ood on the one hand and with one's fellowmen 
on the other. (4) The Commandments must be kept Every 
man in his highest moral moods finds a Sinai in his soul and 
hears the thunders of Ood's voice uttering these moral laws. 
The individual and the nation cannot break them apart from 
dishonor and intellectual, moral, and social bankruptcy. 
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The Next Lesson 

Religion ever expresses itself in institutions. The next les- 
son considers the earliest institutions of Israel. Urge your 
class to give careful consideration to the place of the Sabbath 
in the highest civilization. 
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CHAPTEE X 

RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS IN NATION- 
BUILDING 

THE PREPARATION OF THE LESSON 

The Biblical Matebial 

This chapter is an estimate of some typical sanctities of 
Israel. The history of religion shows that mankind ever turns 
to certain places, times, and objects through which to make 
more real the presence and active will of God. It requires 
an extraordinary spiritual genius to worship apart from a 
temple, a special occasion, and accepted religious symbols. 
Although God is a Spirit, they that worship him are unable 
still to worship him wholly in spirit. A sacrament, a book, 
an altar, a cross, a church are still essential to call our wander- 
ing minds from the things of sense to the needs of the souL 

The Ark and the Tent of Meeting were powerful stimulants 
of Israel's trust in Jehovah. They were more than the sym- 
bol of his presence. For the generation of the wilderness 
and the period of the Judges the Ark was nearly the equiva- 
lent of Jehovah himself. Had the leaders of those days been 
questioned about the Ark, they would, of course, have recog- 
nized that Jehovah was not localized in it. His home was at 
Sinai-Horeb. But he was practically present in the Ark. 
Gradually the Ark became the symbol of his presence. The 
earlier unspiritual conceptions of God passed away, and with 
truer ideas of his character the Ark ceased to be useful in 
Israers life. 

The Sabbath is Israel's most abiding institution. It is 
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Israers institution, not because it was original with Israel, 
but because in Israel it was given both a religious and a 
humanitarian basis. It was primarily God's day. On it men 
put aside their customary labor to seek his face. They said: 
"There is a higher duty to perform than to till our fields and 
tend our sheep. There is Jehovah's mercy to acknowledge 
and his will to do." The day became different from other 
days. On this day, sensible of the favor of Jehovah, they put 
aside the humility of slaves and assumed the dignity of sons. 
There is not a great truth of religion which the Hebrew be- 
queathed to the world which could have kept its crystal purity 
apart from the worship of the Sabbath day. It was this weekly 
summons from the field, the hillsides, and the market to the 
altars of Jehovah which made them great and kept them 
strong. It was this constant call to render homage to the 
spiritual God which made them discerners of truth and the 
yisioners and prophets of the unseen. 

Suggestions fob Additional Study 

McNeile, The Book of Exodus, pp. l,61f., 212. Davidson, The 
Theology of the Old Testament^ pp. 112, 243. Hall, Educes 
tional Problems, Vol. I, pp. 226, 2321, 238. 

Jastrow, Hebrew and Babylonian Traditions, pp. 134-195, 
gives an extended study of the origin of the Sabbath and its 
religious significance in Israel. 

Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, VoL V, p. 628f., is a brief 
but valuable discussion of the significance of the Ark. Hast- 
ings, Vol. IV, p. 653f., should be consulted for "The Tent of 
Meeting." 

Thb Aim of the Lesson 

Israel found it necessary to enshrine her religious con'oio 
tions in certain sacred objects, places, and times. This lesson 
selects three such typical sanctities, traces their origin and 
history, and indicates their place in the religious development 
of the Hebrew people, 
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THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON 

Point of Contact 

Every nation possesses and the majority of individuals 
possess objects and places which are set apart from the things 
of common use. They are separated from everyday life by 
some deep emotional experience connected with them. Gettys- 
burg, Lexington, and Bunker Hill still seem to be alive with 
the spirit of those men whose blood has consecrated these 
places for all lovers of liberty. A family Bible, a photograph, 
a grave, and church altar often for men and women awaken 
deep thoughts and feelings of reverence. Whenever great reli- 
gious experiences are mediated through or in any way associ- 
ated with objects and institutions, mankind naturally views 
them with different feeling than the manner in which ordinary 
objects are held. Thus sanctities are created. The present 
study is an examination of three typical sanctities of IsraeL 

Thb Developmbnt of the Lesson 

(1) The Ark, Ask some one to state what it was; what was 
its use. Point out that while the two tablets of stone upon 
which the terms of the Sinaitic covenant were engraved, may 
have been placed in the Ark, as the Deuteronomic tradition 
maintains, 10. 5, there is no suggestion in the historical narra- 
tives that the consultation of the law so preserved had any 
part either in the reverence for the Ark or in its use. The 
Ark was a more or less physical expression of Jehovah's pres- 
ence in Israel. Examine in the class all the Scripture refer- 
ences in the light of this explanation. (2) The Tent of Meet- 
ing. In the same way make clear the meaning and use of this 
sacred tent. As it was a simple Bedouin tent, it disappeared 
with little concern given to what became of it, when the ark 
was housed in a more substantial building at Shiloh. (3) 
The Sahhath. Discuss the origin of the Sabbath; its use 
among the Babylonians. Take up each biblical reference and 
make clear the outlines of its history among the Hebrews. 
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The extreme sanctity of the Sabbath for Judaism appears in 
the refusal of the early Maccabees to give battle on the Sab- 
bath. Read the account in 1 Maccabees, 2. 29-38. 

Thb Meaning fob Us 

(1) Show that there is still need of sacred places, times, 
and objects. God is, indeed, no nearer to a church than to 
a schoolhouse, but the knowledge of the church's mission and 
the memory of former spiritual experiences connected with 
the building bring us consciously nearer God. In the hurly* 
burly of life any object is worth while which will halt our 
thoughtless career after pleasure and wealth and remind us 
again of God. (2) Center the lesson on Sabbath observance. 
Pore over the lesson references until you feel that the Sabbath 
was the bulwark of Hebrew life. Try to make every member 
of the class feel the vital contribution to religion and the 
social order by the Christian Sabbath. There is a tendency 
everywhere to secularize Sunday. Considerable weight should 
"be given to the expressions of Professor G. Stanley Hall of 
Clark University. These constitute an eminent psychologist's 
and teacher's view of Sunday values. Compare the auto- 
mobile, the interurban electric lines, the moving pictures, the 
drug stores, and the newspapers in their influence to make 
Sunday a holiday instead of a holy day. 

The Next Lesson 

If possible, provide a physical map of Palestine for use in 
the class. Palestine is peculiarly interesting in its topography. 
If possible, also get some member of your class to read the 
article "Palestine" in the Encyclopwdia BHtannica, or, better. 
Chapter II in G. A. Smith's Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land, and present a word-picture of the physical features of 
Palestine. 
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CHAPTEB XI 

PHYSICAL FACTORS IN THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF ISRAEL'S RELIGION 

THE PREPARATION OF THE LESSON 
The Bibuoal Matebial 

The study of a physical map of Palestine will aid greatly 
to make clear the remarkable climatic yariations of the land. 
While snow is falling upon the roofs of Jerusalem Jericho 
luxuriates in palms and oranges. Benaiah "slew a lion in the 
midst of a pit in time of snow" (2 Sam. 23. 20). Perhaps this 
is the only country where a lion ever was caught in a snow- 
storm. A half dozen miles from the subtropical Jordan valley 
into the Judsean mountains makes this possible. Observe that 
Jerusalem is shut off from the world upon a waterless ridge. 
Her enemies were compelled to approach her from the north. 
It was this isolation which had so much to do with shaping 
her life. Eastern Palestine across the Jordan is much more 
suitable for grazing and agriculture than western Palestine. 
But the Hebrews were anxious to place the deep Jordan valley 
between themselves and other wanderers of the desert. EJven 
the rocky Judaean hills seemed a "land flowing with milk 
and honey" compared with the wilderness. 

The location of Palestine had as much to do with its history 
as had its physical features. It lay upon the great highway 
between Egjrpt and Babylonia, the two ancient seats of civili- 
zation. These nations not only made Palestine their battle- 
field, but also they planted colonies, and with them came their 
religions. A national consciousness and a simple development 
of religious life were impossible under such conditions. Israel's 
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religion became a strange admixture of nomadic, Canaanitish, 
and Babylonian elements. Yet, after all the elements due 
to environment are fully weighed, there remains something 
which the land did not contribute and the student feels that 
God was indeed choosing the Hebrew people to make them 
the conveyers of ethical monotheism. 

The section of the lesson on the fertility of the land is 
especially important. The subsequent history of Israel is 
inexplicable unless there is kept in mind the prompt and 
natural adoption of Canaanitish worship by the Hebrews. 
There was little or no protest from Hebrew religionists until 
the time of the great prophets. Jehovah worship was carried 
on at Canaanitish shrines, and in the course of time was 
assimilated with Canaanitish ideas and ritual. Later his- 
torians, catching the prophetic spirit, denounced all such wor- 
ship as defection from the original Jehovah worship of the 
wilderness. 

Suggestions fob Additional Study 

Lombroso, Crime — Its Causes and Remedies, p. 2. Seligman, 
The Economic Interpretation of History, p. 127f. Keeble, The 
Citizen of To-Morrow, p. 234. Hillquit, Socialism in Theory 
and Practice, p. 309. Scudder, Socialism and Character, p. 
263. G. A. Smith, Historical Geography of the Holy Land, 
p. 113. 

Wild, Geographic Influences in Old Testament Masterpieces, 
The influences of topography and climate upon Israel's litera- 
ture are well set forth. See especially pages 5-20. 

Baedeker, Palestine and Syria, pp. xlvii-lvii, gives a brief 
summary of the geography and climate of the land. 

Masterman, Studies in Gulilee, is a valuable contribution 
to our knowledge of the physical features of northern Pal- 
estine. 

G. A Smith's The Historical Oncography of the Holy Land 
is standard work on this subject. 

Stereoscopic views, 1, 3, 4, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 19, 21, 24, 
25, 30, 34, 36, 66. 
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PHYSICAL FACTORS 

The Aim of thx Lesson 

Itis a commonplace to-day that physical environment power- 
fully molds a civilization. Israel was no exception to this 
rule. Yet the keenest students of Hebrew civilization ever 
have felt that the physical conditions do not wholly account 
for that people*s sublime achievement in the development of 
ethical religion. This lesson presents in outline some of the 
ways in which the topography of Palestine affected IsraeVs 
religion. 

THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON 

Point op Contact 

Wby was New Orleans a great slave market in the days 
before the Civil War? Why did the United States Steel 
Corporation choose for its great mills the place now called 
Gary in Indiana? What made possible the phenomenal growth 
of Chicago? Such questions cannot be answered apart from 
familiarity with the geography of these places. In the same 
way the modern mind asks, what geographical influences 
have entered into the unique mission of Israel. Our lesson 
to-day is to study the contribution of a few of these physical 
influences in the shaping of Israel's life. 

The Development of the Lesson 

(1) Follow the suggestions for presenting the physical fea- 
tures of Palestine. Show the great varieties of climate. In- 
dicate that the brokenness of the land made uniflcation of the 
tribes difficult Examine the song of Deborah, Judg. 5, for 
its evidence. Consider what effect this independence of the 
tribes had upon the centralization of worship: that it never 
was centralized at Jerusalem until after the fall of the north- 
em kingdom, for a brief period in Deuteronomic times. After 
the exile, in the small Judsean state, the Deuteronomic ideal 
became possible. Consider the location of Palestine upon the 
great highways between the two great centers of ancient 
civilization. This gave the Hebrew a broadened mind, but 
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it also subjected the nation to vast hardships. Since it was 
the afDiction of the nation which furnished the opportunity 
for Israel's noblest prophetism, the location of Palestine con- 
tributed an important factor in the development of its ciyiliza- 
tion. (2) The Climate. State the substance of the yiews of 
Lombroso and Seligman to which reference is made. Now 
examine the biblical references. Show that the peculiarities 
of the climate of Palestine were taken up by Israel's genius 
and made to contribute to new trust in God. (3) Fertility 
of the Land. Study the biblical material. Make clear that 
the adoption, by Israel, of Canaanitish religious observances, 
was natural. The agricultural life upon which they now 
entered necessitated the borrowing of many elements of the 
local worship. Elxamine all the Scripture references. (4) 
Show, finally, that while the physical features of Palestine 
modified Hebrew morals and religion, there was an added 
spiritual genius in their great leaders indicating that God 
was working through them in a unique way toward the com- 
ing of his kingdom. 

The Meaning fob Us 

Discuss with the class the dependence of our own religious 
convictions and moral practices upon our environment: (1) 
To what extent do place of birth, poverty of childhood, culture 
of parents, and community ideals determine one's moral life 
and religious beliefs? (2) There is a distinct social trend in 
modem church life. How much of this is due to the social 
problems which the great cities have forced upon the country? 
(3) Do you know of cases where the Spirit of God has given 
men an extraordinary force to counteract a debasing environ- 
ment? Send your class home with the deeply rooted conviction 
that man in partnership with God always can master his 
surroundings. With God, man is the creator, not the creature, 
of his environment 

Thb*Next Lesson 

Chapter XII begins a new epoch in the life of Israel. The 
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period of the wilderness is past. Nomadic life gives place 
to an agricultural civilization. Great changes take place in 
Israel's religion. It is very important that the biblical sources 
be fully investigated. Ask your class members to refresh 
their memories with the stories of Deborah, Barak, Gideon, 
Jephthah, and Samson. The book of Judges should be read. 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE KINGDOM OP GOD IN THE TIMES OF 

THE JUDGES 

THE PREPARATION OF THE LESSON 

The Bibuoal Material 

The song of Deborah (Judges 5) has the highest historical 
value. Undoubtedly it was written by one who participated 
in the battle, and is probably the only contemporaneous piece 
of literature in the book. Study the poems by the help of a 
good commentary on Judges, Moore's if possible. At least 
read the song in connection with the article "Deborah" in the 
Encyclopwdia Britannica. Chapters 1. 1 to 2. 5 are next im- 
portant They give the setting for the whole period during 
which the tribes were approaching national life. 

It was a rude age. Read the story of Ehud's murder ot 
E2glon, Judges 3. 15-24; Gideon's blood-revenge upon his cap- 
tives, 8. 18-22; Abimelech's wholesale fratricide, 9. 5; the 
licentious religious festivals, 9. 27; Jephthah's sacrifice of his 
daughter, IL 3(M0; the primitive marriage conceptions of 
the Samson stories, 14 to 16. 22; the theft of Micah's gods, 
18. 17-20; and the miserable story of the Benjamite outrage 
and its sequel in chapters 19 to 21. But in the midst of these 
sensual, brutish times religious interests were not forgotten. 
Jehovah met his people at the sanctuaries and they were con- 
scious at crucial moments that he directed their lives. He 
inspired them with strength and they undertook heroic tasks 
in his name. They knew that they needed his favor. They 
gave freely their choicest possessions in sacrifice to him. It 
was a choice privilege to be able to keep in one's home a priest 
who might discover Jehovah's will at the important junctures 
of life. 
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The saving feature of Israers religion In the times of the 
Judges was the persistent clinging to Jehovah. Above all 
blessings from the baals of the land Jehovah the War-God of 
the tribes was setting up Israel in Canaan. He was the in- 
splrer of heroic men, the witness of vows and covenants, the 
avenger of fratricide and the broken laws of hospitality, the 
helper of the Nazarite, and the supreme object of Israel's 
loyalty. 

Suggestions fob Additional Study 

Harper, Amos and Hoaea, p. zcf. 

Marti, Religion of the Old Teitament, pp. 72-123. This is a 
graphic account of the changes which took place in Israel's 
religion upon entrance into Canaan. 

Addis, Hebrew Religionj pp. 78-113, treats this period from 
the same point of view. The borrowings from the Canaanites 
are clearly indicated. 

Budde, Religion of Israel to the Exile, pp. 39-76. A fine dis- 
cussion of the necessity under which Israel was placed to 
adopt elements of the religion of the Canaanites. 

Stereoscopic views, 50-53, 72-74. Show the high place at 
Petra. This was similar to Canaanitish high places, but 
probably much more elaborate than those used by the He- 
brews. 

The Aim of the Lesson 

This chapter presents the outlines of the religious life of 
Israel during the first generations in Canaan. It is a study 
of the changes wrought in IsraeVs religion through contact 
with the agricultural Canaanites. The aim is to discover even 
in these Canaanitish borrowings the directive agency of God 
in IsraeVs life. 

THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON 

Point of Contact 

History records some notable migrations. The new home 
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Invariably wrought many changes In the life of the Immi- 
grants. Compare the life of the children of Polish and Italian 
immigrants in the United States with their parents. The 
barbarians who seized the Roman empire were transformed 
by their new associations. The Normans in England soon 
parted company with their kinsmen on the continent The 
Hebrews in Canaan soon became different from the genera- 
tions which had lived in tents. 

The Development of the Lesson 

(1) Make clear the political conditions in the time of the 
Judges. Later generations of Hebrews did not remember 
either the struggles of their ancestors with the Canaanites 
or their compromises with them. The first chapter of Judges 
is our earliest extant source for the actual nature of this 
conquest The cities quite generally remained in the posses- 
sion of Canaanites, Josh. 17. 12; Judg. 1. 19. The hill-cbuntry 
with its villages was more easily subdued. Point out that 
these political conditions and their consequent social rela- 
tionships necessarily had a very great influence upon Israel's 
religion. (2) Take up the various subtopics under the heading, 
"Religious Life During the Period of the Judges." Dwell upon 
them until the meaning is clear. In every case refer to the 
appropriate biblical sources for these views. (3) Estimate 
the religious life of Hebrews in this period in relation to the 
developing Kingdom of God. Note carefully the suggestion 
from Harper. 

The Meaning fob Us 

"God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform." 

(1) There can be no question that God did speak In Israel 
and through Israel to the world. Some aspects of Israel's life 
may appear at first sight retrogressive movements. But when 
they are seen in the clear light of their historical conditions 
they turn out to have worked together for good. Is not that 
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God's method with the nations to-day? Often our modem 
civilization seems to have swirled backward toward pagan- 
ism. But when the dark hour passes, shall we not see that 
God was moving even through the painful shadows toward a 
higher day? (2) Loyalty to God, as we know God, is our 
highest duty. If in future ages God reveals his will in fuller 
detail to men it is not our concern now. It is our inescapable 
obligation to practice righteousness as we see righteousness. 
The rest Is with God. 

The Next Lesson 

The next lesson is a review of previous lessons. Arrange 
for brief r^um^s: (1) From Abraham to Jacob; (2) Joseph 
and His Brethren; (3) The Work of Moses; (4) Political 
and Social Conditions in the times of Judges. Brief three- 
minute statements will thus give the external setting for the 
religious ideas to be reviewed by the teacher. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

SUMMARY AND REVIEW: THE DIVINE 
PATIENCE WITH ISRAEL 

THE PREPARATION OF THE LESSON 

The Bibuoal Matebial 

Our Btudies thus far have made clear the developmental 
conceptions of life. ^^The Old Testament, indeed every ex- 
pression of religion, becomes more lifelike, more helpful to 
faith, more inspiring to duty and effort through the conviction 
that God in past ages has been working toward the goal of 
a perfect social order. 

/To think of a golden age of religion in the far past at the 
dawn of human life, and all subsequent years as failure from 
a primal high estate, is to fill the world with despair. Such a 
view has no solution for the problem of evil. It is dark 
enough at best. But to see our God, the God of Christ, brood- 
ing over humanity from its infancy, teaching the shame and 
failure of sin, giving men visions of the slumbering divinity 
within them, revealing himself a little more plainly through 
the centuries, rebuking disloyalty, inspiring heroic souls to 
adventure sublimely in his cause, until the hour struck for 
the advent of his Son — ^this is the parentage of faith, trust, 
and heroisnL/ And this is precisely what an accurate study 
of the Old Testament reveals^iC Use your sympathy and imagi- 
nation to recreate the past. Try to feel the problems of Israel 
through all those days of tutelage. Think of God as Jesus 
revealed him and as you have come to know him in your own 
soul: patient, loving, helpful, eager to lead men into truer 
life, and ask whether he did not move as rapidly in the 
revelation of himself as human life admits? It will be clearly 
felt that the period of the Judges was truly a time of crisis. 
Jehovah had secured the Hebrews their liberty from Bgyptian 
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bondage; it now remained to be seen whether they could con- 
tinue a free people in the midst of the Canaanites. Nothing 
less than unswerving loyalty to Jehovah could create their 
national life. The rise of the monarchy under Saul and the 
recognition that Jehovah is in possession of Palestine show 
that the people in the main were loyal to their covenant. 

Suggestions fob Additional Study 

Sabatier, Outline of a Philosophy of Religion, pp. If. and 
21t Sanday, Inspiration, p. 126f. G. A Smith, Modem Criti- 
cism and the Preaching of the Old Testament, p. 126. 

Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. II, pp. 506-510. This 
is a brief summary of the period discussed in the preceding 
chapters. Vol. V, pp. 612-646, is a more detailed and valuable 
survey of the beginnings of Israel's religion. 

Stereoscopic views, 67, 72, 73. 

The Aim of the Lesson 

The object of this review of the religious ideas and political 
history of Israel to the threshold of the monarchy is to create 
more clearly the conviction that God was working through 
Isrctel in a unique way toward the uplift of mankind. 

THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON 

Point of Contact 

What do merchants mean by an inventory or invoice? What 
is its value to them? Navigators use the sextant to determine 
their location at sea. Nurses prepare symptom charts of their 
patients for the use of the physician. Students review their 
previous studies to fasten more firmly in mind the essentials 
of the subjects which they have investigated. Reviews are 
not a waste of time. It is a measure of the distance we have 
traveled. 

The Development of the Lesson 

1. Arrange J!or brief reviews: (1) From Abraham to Jacob; 
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(2) Joseph and His Brethren; (3) The Work of Moses; (4) 
The Life of Joshua; and (5) The Chief Judges. Two-minute 
summaries are quite sufficient to present this biographical and 
historical materiaL 2. Point out that the previous chapters 
divide into two groups: (1) Those which set forth certain 
fundamental principles of religion; and (2) those which sketch 
the development of Israel's religion. Take up each lesson in 
each group and make clear the leading ideas. (3) Finally 
indicate that the principle of development best illumines the 
past Although the earliest religious experiences of the He- 
brews contain elements of permanent value, they are not final 
experiences to be the model of Christian ages. Their experi- 
ences are worthy of study because through them God was 
leading Israel to the better day. 

The BfBANiNG fob Us 

Certain spiritual experiences of the Hebrews are valid for 
us. (1) They emphasized the dignity of man. They said man 
is like God. We too must look up, and not down, for our near- 
est kinship. Likeness to God is the goal of the spiritual aspi- 
rations of man. (2) Religion is a life of fellowship — ^primarily 
a fellowship between man and God. But all true religion 
implies that all man's personal relationships shall be lived 
in the consciousness of his fellowship with God. Thus religion 
becomes no isolated thing from the community. On the 
contrary, it involves a complete permeation of the social order 
with its lofty spirit of pure and noble fellowship. 

The Next Lesson 

National life hardly can be said to have existed in Israel 
until the birth of the monarchy. The next lesson enters upon a 
new phase of Israel's political history. In consequence of the 
new national life another type of social order gradually arose 
among the Hebrews. These new social conditions demanded 
new religious interpretations. God continued to take ad- 
vantage of man's need to unfold his wilL Succeeding lessons 
will repay the closest study. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THE BIRTH OP THE MONARCHY 

THE PREPARATION OF THE LESSON 

The Bibugal Matebial 

Attention has been called In the pupil's text to the parallel 
accounts In the book of Samuel concerning the establishment 
of the monarchy. Read consecutively 8. 1-22, 10. 12-24, and 
12. 1-25. These sections exalt Samuel and express hostility 
toward the monarchy. Read also In order 9. 1 to 10. 16 and 
IL 1-11, 15. These yerses express approval of the new political 
arrangements. 

The nature of the crisis which was facing Israel In the 
time of Samuel should be clearly perceived. Approximately 
two centuries had passed since the Hebrews crossed Into 
Palestine. The Canaanltes were still In possession of many 
walled towns, and, although they scarcely attempted the sub- 
jugation of Israel, they were a constant obstacle In the way 
of political union and a constant menace to the development 
of an ethical religion. It Is doubtful whether, apart from 
the establishment of the monarchy, Israelltlsh life could have 
survived Canaanitlsh Influences with clear enough conceptions 
of Jehovah's will and strong enough loyalty to their covenant 
with him to have risen to an ethical monotheism. 

The Immediate occasion of this birth of national feeling, 
which at the same time was a quickening of Israel's devotion 
to Jehovah, was a Philistine invasion. Samson's petty war- 
fare with these antagonists of Israel will be remembered. In 
1 Sam. 4. 1-12 Is narrated the loss of the ark to them at E!ben- 
ezer, and the end of the Eli priesthood, its sacred guardian. 
We find the Philistine garrisons throughout the land. It 
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was the enemy's military post in Saul's village which roused 
him to dream of rebellion and glory. Nothing less than the 
kingdom could have saved Israel from annihilation. Read 
Judg. 17. 6; 18. 1; 19. 1; 21. 25 and 1 Sam. 9. 16-17 for the 
true historical perspective. The early point of view was that 
the coronation of Saul promised the salvation of Israel's 
political and religious life. 

But Saul could not work alone. Samuel the seer was a 
clear-visioned leader of his day. He concerned himself with 
larger questions than straying animals. He, too, was in com- 
munion with Jehovah and was planning a greater age for 
Israel. But, perhaps, greater than he in this national awaken- 
ing were these nameless prophets, so new in the land that 
they drew upon themselves the sneer, "And who is their 
father?" and yet so devoted to Jehovah and so excited with 
the spirit of rebellion against the Philistines that they charged 
less rapt souls with energy necessary to throw off the Philis- 
tine yoke and to assert again Israel's name and Israel's God. 
The importance of this change in the political history of 
Israel becomes evident. Upon the development of a stable 
self-governing Israelitish state depended all possibility of 
further advance toward the ethical monotheism which came 
to be the Hebrew's glory. The nature of this crisis and its 
religious and moral sequences should be clearly understood. 

Suggestions fob Additional Study 

Kautzsch, "Religion of Israel," in Hastings's Bihle Dictiorir 
dry, pp. 651, 653. Addis, Hebrew Religion, p. 121f. Robinson, 
The Religious Ideas of the Old Testament, p. 135. 

Smith, Old Testament History, pp. 106-115. 

Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. V, pp. 650-653. 

/ and II Samuel in the New Century BiblOw 

Stereoscopic views. Numbers 6, 20, 52, 53, 80-83, and 93. 

The Aim of the Lesson 

The first object in this lesson is to obtain an accurate ac-^ 
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count of the conditions under which the monarchy arose in 
Israel. When this is accomplished the political and religious 
necessity of this change in IsraeVs life appears. Since the 
Kingdom gave scope lor the development of Hebrew reli- 
gious life it is clear that God was guiding the destinies of 
the nation. 

THE TEACHING OP THE LESSON 
Point of Contact 

Political democracy often has been a broken reed in times of 
war. Autocrats have made the best generals. Autocratic 
governments are best equipped to wage great military cam- 
paigns. At the high tide of Russian democracy this nation 
failed her allies. The democratic United States found that 
only the most autocratic discipline could mobilize the re- 
sources of the country for war. Democracy to be eftective 
must create a central authority and submit to its control. 
The crisis which faced the United States in its war with the 
Central Powers faced Israel in its contest with the Philistines. 
A centralized goyemment was the first necessary step to- 
ward victory. 

The Development of the Lesson 

(1) The Crisis which Faced Israel, Indicate first the social 
and political conditions in the time of Samuel. The presence 
of prosperous Canaanites in many walled towns: the Philistine 
raids across the open country where the Israelites chiefiy lived: 
the loose tribal organization which could not cope either with 
the social prestige of the Canaanites or the military strength 
of the Philistines: such are the outstanding facts in a situa- 
tion which threatened the very existence of the Hebrews. (2) 
The Leaders. The leaders who rallied the tribes into na- 
tional life next are to be studied and their services weighed. 
These are Samuel, Saul, and the prophets. Take them in 
turn and show what each contributed toward the rise of the 
monarchy. 
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The Meaning fob Us 

It required community aims and action on the part of the 
Hebrew tribes to meet the social and political dangers which 
threatened them in the Canaanites and Philistines. It takes 
social action in any age to secure the best life for a people. 
The more largely a community enters into a program of social 
good, the more certain may we be that God is working through 
human efforts to make the world better. The churches of a 
community should have for their neighborhood some common 
program of social enrichment. If we are to do much for our 
own homes, churches, and towns, we must work together. Co- 
operation in business is better than competition. Common 
aims and action alone will bring in universal prosperity and 
happiness. 

The Next Lesson 

Saul was one of Israel's great leaders. He had faults, but 
he was great in spite of them. The traditional yiew of Saul 
does not do him justice. A knowledge of the facts of his life 
and times is obligatory upon Bible students. The next chapter 
endeavors to present an accurate study of Saul and his king- 
ship. 
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CHAPTEB XV 
THE KINGSHIP OP SAUL 

THE PREPARATION OF THE LESSON 
The Bibligal Material 

It was Saul's task to beat back the Philistines and to make 
the first permanent beginnings of a nation. He did not head 
merely a casual uprising. Two centuries of "judges" had made 
clear to him the futility of such waves of enthusiasm. It was 
his task to awaken among the jealous tribes a permanent en- 
thusiasm for a national life. Too much will be made of Saul's 
failure unless the greatness of his undertaking is understood. 
It was not easy to organize a steady defense against the Phil- 
istines. This necessitated a standing army and this Semitic 
sovereigns have been rarely able to maintain. A permanent 
military establishment ran counter in Saul's day to the tribal 
instincts. Saul undertook a new task — ^the upbuilding of 
national feeling and action — and his work possesses value 
for the entire world. 

Saul made a splendid beginning at the monarchy. Through 
the loyalty of his subjects he was able to force David, the 
popular hero of Israel, out of several strongholds, 1 Sam. 
23. 12; 26. 1, and to drive him into the territory of the Phil- 
istines, 27. 1-2. He awakened such respect for his rule across 
the Jordan that after his death his son was accepted as king 
of Gilead, 2 Sam. 2. 8-9. Although his sons did not always 
acquiesce in his judgment and policy, they never attempted to 
usurp the throne as did David's sons, and most of them died 
fighting at their father's side. Neither is it to be forgotten 
that the men of Jabesh-Gilead held him in their hearts through 
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the long years, and at the risk of life gave him and his sons 
decent burial upon the site of his first victorious battle. 

That Saul was not a failure is seen in that Israel never 
questioned whether the kingdom should be continued. Saul 
had not wholly blundered. He had marked the rising path 
to nationality. His approximately fifteen years of rule had 
proven that the monarchy was Jehovah's institution. Through 
it alone could come uniformity of religious beliefs and prac- 
tices. With every new political victory came new trust in 
Him who had covenanted to put Israel in possession of the 
land. With each new advance of confidence in Jehovah the 
way was opened for finer revelations of his wilL Saul began 
to reign about B. C. 1025. He was at this time approximately 
forty years of age. Jonathan was old enough to be intrusted 
with a military command within two years after his father's 
assumption of the kingship. Although his reign was brief, it 
was long enough to inaugurate a revival of Jehovahism and 
to show that the monarchy was the one way to nationality. 

Suggestions fob Additional Study 

Hermann Guthe, in Encyclopwdia Biblica, col. 2232. W. 
Robertson Smith, The Religion of the Semites, p. 372. 
Kautzsch, "The Religion of Israel/' Hastings, Dictionary of 
the Bille, Vol. V, p. 648f. 

For a discussion of the revelation of the divine will through 
dreams and the sacred lot read the articles "Divination" and 
"Dreams and Sleep" in the Encyclopwdia of Religion and 
Ethics, 

Ephod and Urim and Thummln may be studied in the En- 
cyclopwdia Britannica. 

Smith, Old Testament History, pp. 115-128. 

Kent, Biblical Geography and History, pp. 142-146. 

Stereoscopic views, 9, 13, 85. 

The Aim of thb Lesson 

The present study seeks to estimate SauVs contribution to 
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the Oevelapment of liraeVs religion. It i9 important that a 
true estimate of BauVa life and toork he obtained. 

THB TEACHING OP THB LBSSON 
Point of Oontaot 

It seldom bappens that a great man's eontemporariee hold 
the same opinion concerning him. It required a second gen- 
eration to obtain unanimous praise for Abraham Lincoln. 
Cromwell still is measured by the moral earnestness or want 
of it in those who express their opinions concerning him. 
Luther cannot command universal praise after the lapse of 
four hundred years. Men still condemn and honor Saint PauL 
That Jesus is the ultimate moral revelation of God needs to 
be proven by the devout lives of his followers. It is not 
different with SauL By some in Israel he was regarded as 
a worthy instrument of Jehovah. These held that his king- 
dom was established by divine initiative and that his life was 
an earnest enthusiasm for the worship of Jehovah. Others 
said that he was insubordinate to Samuel the priest; that he, 
being a layman, impiously offered sacrifice; that for this high 
misdemeanor the kingdom was wrested from him. They said 
too that the establishment of the kingdom was an act of 
rebellion against Jehovah. It is necessary therefore to hold 
a true view of the character of Saul and the relation of the 
monarchy to Jehovah. Upon the correct view turns the story 
of the future development of Israel's religion. 

The Devxlopmsnt or the Lesson 

Conduct your class with Bibles in the hands of the class 
members. Take up the first main topic Ask some one to 
state it Then announce the first subtopic. Have sufficient 
numbers of Bible references read aloud by members of the 
class to keep the feeling alive that the study remains close to 
the historical sources. Sum up the point or points made in the 
first subtopic. Treat the remainder of the topics in similar 
fashion. Remember that the immediate goal of this lesson is 
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to show that the kingdom did minister to the development of 
iBrael's religion; and that Saul, by his efficient kingship, was 
a real builder of the spiritual kingdom of God. In the second 
place, the emphasis belongs to the religious life of the period. 
Especially point out the manner in which the people believed 
that Jehovah's will came to them. It is the glory of Israel 
that she could gradually abandon these crude means of com- 
munication with God and develop in time the truly trust- 
worthy and epoch-making religious consciousness of the great 
prophets. 

The BIbanino fob Us 

The individual, like the nation, cannot achieve his mission 
with discordant warring interests making unity of purpose 
and action impossible. A Dr.-Jekyl-and-Mr.-Hyde type of life 
ends in moral, if not mental, insanity. A man's interests must 
be monarchized. Life does not blossom into the best for any 
man or woman until one supreme purpose, one majestic cause, 
unifies one's varied activities. Many men and women would 
cease to live commonplace, restless, and unhappy lives if they 
gave themselves in the service of some religious or moral 
enterprise. To live to transform the world into obedience to 
the Christ is motive sublime enough to fill any life with 
strength and Joy. 

The Next Lesson 

The next chapter is a study of David. Urge the fullest read- 
ing of the biblical passages. David was Israel's greatest king, 
and in the period preceding the literary prophets was Israel's 
greatest champion of Jehovah. It is essential that his contri- 
bution to the development of Israel's religion should be under- 
stood. His political triumphs were no slight contribution in 
the enthronement of Jehovah to supreme place in the religious 
life of IsraeL 
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CHAPTEE XVI 
KING DAVID 

THE PREPARATION OF THE LESSON 

Thb Biblical Matebial 

The following sections read in order present the work and 
character of David from the point of view of the earliest of 
Israel's historians: 2 Sam. 1. 1-6, 11-12, 17-27; 2. 1-32; 3. 6 to 
5. 3; 5. 6-12; 5. 17 to 6. 23; 9. 1 to 10. 14; 11. 1 to 12. 9; 12. 13 
to 14. 24; 14. 28 to 20. 22; 1 Kings 1. 2 to 2. 1; 2. 6-9. There is 
no greater eulogy to be passed upon the religion of Israel than 
to understand the facts of its development. No finer tribute 
may be paid to David than to know him as he actually lived 
and labored a thousand years before the dawn of Christianity. 

Suggestions fob Additional Study 

Kautzsch, "Religion of Israel," in Hastings's Dictionary of 
the Bil)le, Vol. V, p. 660. Kennedy, I and II Samuel, New 
Century Bible, p. 218. 

Smith, Jerusalem^ Vol. II, pp. 1-47. These pages sketch the 
history of Jerusalem before its capture by David and describe 
the life of the city in the time of David. 

Smith, Old Testament History, pp. 129-155. 

Kent, Biblical Orography and History, pp. 147-156. 

The article "David" in the EncycloptBdia Britannica may be 
studied with profit 

Stereoscopic views, 94, 95, and 96. 

Thb Aim of the Lesson 

It is to be kept in mind tMt the establishfnent of the king- 
dom and the building up of a strong Hebrew state were the 
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strongest possible assurance, in the thought of the more reli- 
gious individuals of the times of David, that Jehovah favored 
Israel and was worthy of the nation*s best service. To study 
the political history of Israel at this period is to understand 
the influences which were making directly for the develop- 
ment of its religion. The aim of this study is to make clear 
the political services of David in the development of IsraeVs 
national life. 

THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON 

Point of Contact 

When Plutarch set himself to portray the ancient Greek and 
Roman world he prepared the biography of numerous men who 
for various reasons rose to eminent positions in their respec- 
tive times. This view of history — ^that the achievements of 
an age may be told in the actions of its great characters — 
until recent times has characterized nearly the whole of his- 
torical writings. In historical writings of recent years there 
is a tendency to trace all social movements to the economic 
life. The will to live is said to be the dominating motive of 
human action and therefore political changes root back in de- 
mands of the economic life. Modem historians almost uni- 
versally shift the emphasis from great men to social conditions 
which are determined by a multitude of what often seem to be 
trivial motives. "Human history/' writes Ferrero in his His- 
tory of Rome, "like all other phenomena of life and motion, 
is the unconscious product of an infinity of small and un- 
noticed efforts." McMaster in his history of the United States, 
after stating that he must write much concerning presidents 
and political leaders, says, "Yet the history of the people shall 
be my chief theme." It ever will be a matter of interesting 
conjecture how much the great man has made his age and 
how much the age has made the great man. 

If this question could be resolved for the times of David, 
its solution would at least gratify our desire for accurate 
knowledge of an important age in the world's life. If the 
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Hebrews had not felt the need of national life, no Saul or 
David could have welded them into a nation. But without 
the genius of such men to handle tribal jealousies and to com- 
mand the loyalty of lesser leaders the desire for political inde- 
pendence and greatness would not have resulted in the Hebrew 
state. 

The Development of the Ldcssoii* 

L Obstacles in the way of David's rise to power. (1) The 
Philistine occupancy of Palestine was against him. Saul's 
death was followed by the reestablishment of Philistine 
suzerainty over the Hebrew tribes. That David could depart 
from Ziklag and establish himself at Hebron is evidence that 
he was still the vassal of the Philistines and that they favored 
a movement to alienate the southern tribes from those which 
gave a half-hearted rally around Ishbosheth the son of Saul. 
David's coronation by united Israel awoke the Philistines to 
the fact that the Hebrews again had become formidable. (2) 
There also was to be overcome the opposition of the Ben- 
Jamite dj^asty founded by Saul and extant still in Ishbosheth. 
The latter's death opened the way for overtures to David 
from the northern tribes. These two obstructions, after seven 
and a half years of struggle, gave way to his military prowess 
and political sagacity. 

2. David's Service to the Kingdom. The study of David's 
career makes more apparent that the establishment of the 
monarchy was the salvation of IsraeL Keeping In mind this 
fact, present David's service to the Kingdom under the follow- 
ing heads: (1) The final overthrow of the Philistines Is the 
achievement of King David. We hear no more of Philistine 
wars with IsraeL It is David's glory that the conquest of 
Palestine virtually ends with him; he secured his people In 
their possessions. (2) He united the jealous Interests of the 
tribes. Although Absalom's rebellion seriously threatened the 
work of David, the sequel proved that he was able to hold 
their loyalty and pass it on to his successor. That this was 
no mean achievement Is shown In the fftct that no hand less 
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strong than his was able to hold the diyerse elements to- 
gether. Tet the temporary onion of the tribes under himself 
and Solomon finally established in the life of Israel a recogni- 
tion of JehoYah as the supreme deity. (3) Jerusalem becomes 
the religious capital of the nation. The transfer of the ark 
to Jerusalem began the long accumulation of religious senti- 
ment and devotion which have made it, in the world's affection, 
the Holy City. (4) David's personal qualities were a largd 
contributing element in his service for IsraeL Compare him 
with jealous Saul and blood-thirsty Joab, his two outstanding 
contemporaries, or with Ahithophel and Hushai, the nation's 
counselors, to realize how many were the qualities, splendid 
in his age, which inhered in him. 

Thb Meajong fob Us 

One of the certain proofs of Jehovah's choice of Israel and 
of his revelation of his will to them which appealed to the 
great prophets was the course of Israelitish history itself. 
The history is a revelation of his love, his guidance, and his 
purposes. To find in the long centuries of human life evi- 
dences of God's spiritual discipline, to find assurances of his 
presence and expressions of his purposes in the changing life 
of mankind is to win for oneself priceless spiritual values — 
this is ever our privilege. History is more than a record 
of human actions. It is also a record of God's guidance of 
the clashing ideas and wills of men. It is a revelation of pur- 
pose beyond all that men see within themselves. It is a partial 
exhibition of a divine, eternal drama. 

The Next Lessoit 

The next chapter presents the more directly religious 
achievements of David. That succeeding generations regarded 
him as Israel's ideal sovereign witnesses to a strong tradition 
that his contemporaries understood something of his great- 
ness. It is important to know the most that can be known 
about hiuL 
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CHAPTEE XVII 
DAVID, CHAMPION OP JEHOVAH 

THE PREPARATION OF THE LESSON 

The Biblioal Matesial 

Dayid stands at least second in the list of the huilders of 
Israel's religion. Moses alone outranks him. But in seeking 
to determine the character of his task we most bring no 
exalted ethical demands as standards of excellence in his age. 
It was left largely to the great prophets to supply the ethical 
content of Hebrew religion. The interest of this chapter lies 
in David's contribution to the worship of Jehovah and in 
what that worship consisted in his age. 

SiTQGESnONS FOB ADDITIONAL StUDT 

Budde, The ReligUm of Israel to the Exile, pp. 104-106. 

Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. I, pp. 667-673. 

Wallis, Sociological Study of the Bible, pp. 128-239. This 
author seeks to explain the events of Israel's national lifd, 
political and religious, from the economic point of view. 

Stereoscopic views, 96-98, 100. 

The Aim or the Lesson 

The end immediately in view in this chapter is to secure the 
clearest possibly idea of David's contribution to the worship 
of Jehovah. The total effect of an accurate knowledge of the 
manner in which IsraeVs religion developed makes directly 
for deeper religious life and more earnest moral struggle in 
our own day. 
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THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON 

Point or Contact 

Frequent brief summaries of previous chapters usually are 
helpfuL The significant periods of Israel's religion thus far 
studied are the establishment of the covenant under Moses, 
the doubtful contest for Canaan under the Judges, and the 
triumph of Jehovahlsm under the monarchy. In every case 
the preceding lesson should be briefiy summarized. Concern- 
ing the previous study it may be said: Our last lesson was a 
study of David as king. We had the account of his corona- 
tion at Hebron as the king of the southern tribes. This was 
followed by victories over the east-Jordan adherents of the 
house of Saul and negotiations with them. After seven and 
a half years the northern tribes accepted David as king, and 
this coronation by united Israel is followed by a crushing de- 
feat of the Philistines and the capture of Jerusalem and the 
transfer of the ark to David's capitaL His two great political 
services were the uniting of the tribes into a nation and the 
final overthrow of the Canaanite and Philistine. 

Thb Development or the Lesson 

In presenting David as the champion of Jehovah it should 
be kept in mind that the people looked to Jehovah to place 
them in possession of Canaan. This was a part of the cove- 
nant made with Jehovah at Sinai. This had been but partially 
accomplished before David's day. They were not in possession 
until they had political control of the towns and villages. 
Any Israelite who sought to throw off the Canaanitish or 
Philistine yoke would do it in the name of Jehovah. He would 
feel that he was championing in the fullest possible way 
Jehovah's cause. His successes were Jehovah's successes. 
Every political advantage of Israel over the Canaanite was 
Jehovah's triumph over his enemies, the gods of other peo- 
ples. David's statesmanship and generalship were factors 
to stimulate his religion; his religion in turn quickened his 
activities to build up the Hebrew monarchy. 
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The chapter presents something also of the religious life 
which went on under the sanction of Jehovah. The majority 
of the people felt that they had the favor of Jehovah when 
vineyard and field yielded bountifully and they were victorious 
over their enemies. They feasted before the various sanc- 
tuaries and paid their dues to the priests now beginning to 
be in charge of the most prominent shrines. There were a 
few leaders like Nathan and David who saw the ethical 
meaning in Jehovah's demands. The great gain under David 
is that Canaan is Jehovah's land, the shrines are his altars, 
the towns and the fields are his heritage. Lapses from this 
belief occurred. When misfortunes befell them, the people 
did not always rise to new devotion to Jehovah; sometimes 
they took up the worship of other gods or introduced foreign 
elements into their ancient religion. 

The Meaning fob Us 

It is a common opinion that certain past ages are more 
miraculous than our own. Individuals who are ready to con- 
cede the truth of biblical marvels often are blind to the deal- 
ings of God in their own times. The miraculous age by the 
less discerning is thought to be the most filled with the pres- 
ence of God. A little refiection convinces us that miracle is 
no unique revelation of God. The ordinary courses of nature 
and humanity just as certainly reveal him. A study of David 
and his times brings to light no miracle. The customary 
motives of mankind were the occasion of the social movements 
of his day. Tet God was working through those movements. 
In similar fashion he works to-day. The history which we 
are making is not our own work alone. God is working 
through us toward his own distant goaL 

The Next Lessor 

The next lesson lends itself to the presentation of special 
topics by members of the class. The subjects listed in the 
next chapter under the heading, 'The Development of the 
Lesson" may be used for this purpose. 
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CHAPTEE XVIII 
THE MONARCHY UNDER SOLOMON 

THE PREPARATION OF THE LESSON 

Thb Bibucal Matebeal 

A late passage, 1 Kings 4. 29-34, informs us that Solomon 
was wiser than the Egyptians, was wiser than "all the chil- 
dren of the east"; in fact, "he was wiser than all men." The 
fact that Solomon gave Israel the most dignified position 
which the little nation ever held in Syria, and the fact also 
that he laid the foundations of the centralization of worship, 
lent themselves to this glorification of his abilities. In order 
to estimate Solomon's contribution to the development of the 
kingdom of God it is essential to possess the clearest possible 
conception of his actual life and achievements. Unless the 
conditions of the monarchy under him, his character and 
abilities are understood, there results a distorted impression 
of later Old Testament literature. The present and the suc- 
ceeding chapter are based upon the oldest historical material 
afforded by the Old Testament 

The sharp contrast between the political careers of David 
and Solomon should be noted. Recall the struggle of David 
the outlaw to win the throne of united Israel, the battles 
fought, the long years required to overcome the prejudices 
of the northern tribes. One feels that David heroically 
achieved his kingdom under very adverse ' circumstances. 
Solomon's throne came to him with no delay, with no intense 
factions to overcome, no national enemies to subdue. He pro- 
ceeded to exploit the kingdom for his own advantage. He did 
not give himself to the kingdom; he forced the kingdom to 
disgorge for his individual pleasures. Tet this tyrannous 
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absolutism broke down something of the tribal organization 
In which Hebrew life had been expressed for centuries. It 
also compelled the rise of a national consciousness. No longer 
did the heads of clans exercise the full ancient control; royal 
officers superseded the rights and duties of the heads of 
families and tribes. Undoubtedly this contributed something 
to the rise of an order of official priesthood. The loss of 
political privilege and duty on the part of the tribal leaders 
would result also In the loss of the ancient priestly functions 
belonging to the heads of families. 

There came also to Israel under Solomon an experience of 
International relationships which contributed directly to reli- 
gious development. The nation's alliance with Egypt and 
Phcenlcla, and with the Hlttlte, Ammonite, Moablte, and 
Edomlte kings, and the trade routes opened by land and sea, 
dissipated the feeling of separateness from the nations and 
furnished the historical background of the monotheism of the 
writing prophets. The history of Israel bears witness that 
the bitterest experiences of a people open doors Into wider 
realms of religious trust and faith. 

Suggestions fob Additional Stxtdt 

Hermann Guthe, Encyclopcedia Biblica, coL 2237. 

WalUs, Bociological Study of the Bible, pp. 120-127, 140-146. 

Soares, The Social Institutions and IdeaU of the Bihle, pp. 
115-123. 

Consult the article "Solomon" In the various encydopsedlas. 

Smith, Jerusalem, VoL II, Chapter IIL 

Paton, Jerusalem in Bible Times. This book and the pre- 
ceding give a clear Idea of the building operations of Solomon. 

Smith, Old Testament History, pp. 166-176. 

Stereoscopic views, 64-59, 86, 99. 

The Aim or the Lesson 

IsraeVs religious life arises directly out of its political ea> 
periences. Yet it is equally true that the nation*s political 
experiences develop out of its religious life. This is another 
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way of saying t?uit for a dozen centuries political and reli' 
gioua life are mutually dependent in Israel. Therefore a study 
of the political life of any Hebrew generation is a direct ap- 
proach to the people*s religious life. It is the aim in this les- 
son to understand tfie political life of Israel in the reign of 
Solomon. 

THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON 

Point of Contact 

Carlyle once said that the man who can is king. George 
III was of the opinion that a man is worthy of any position 
that he can get Measured by these tests Solomon was a great 
king. He was Israel's nearest approach to a despot until Herod 
the Great tyrannized the Judsean state under the protection 
of Rome. Yet even under tyrants ciyilization does not die. 
At least in Israel the autocratic exercise of power made for 
belief in monotheism. 

The Development of the Lesson 

The lesson may be presented under the following topics. 

Solomon's disposal of his enemies. 

The plan of Solomon's buildings. (Paton, Jerusalem, p. 77, 
gives a plan which may be copied on a blackboard. The 
study of the biblical descriptions in connection with this 
plan makes clear the great work accomplished by Solomon 
in rebuilding his capital. The same plan is given by Smith, 
Jerusalem, VoL II, p. 59.) 

The building materials and the labor supply. 

Tribal organization and the monarchy. 

The source of Solomon's wealth. 

Militarism under the monarchy. 

Solomon's relations with Hiram. 

King Solomon's other political and commercial alliances. 

Solomon's conception of the kingship. 

The character of Solomon. 

Solomon's political service to IsraeL 
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The Meaning fob Us 

Abt Vogler, according to Browning, believed 
"There shall never be one lost good! What was, shall live as 
before; 

The evil is null, is naught, is silence implying sound; 

What was good shall be good, with, for evil, so much good 

more." 
In some measure this is true in the history of mankind. Solo- 
mon ruled in much harshness. No doubt to many of his sub- 
jects the evil overbalanced the good./ Yet through the evil 
good was being bom. It is always so. Evil is evil wholly 
only as long as no voice is raised in protest, no action is 
undertaken to crush it. When evil is resisted, when it com- 
pels crusaders to rise up to combat it, then the good is com- 
ing to birth through the evil thing. There are many evils 
in our age. They need not be wholly eviL It lies in our 
power to begin to transform their naturo^^ 

The Next Lesson 

In the next chapter the religious life of Israel in the time 
of Solomon is studied. A correct idea of the wisdom of Solo- 
mon is highly desirable. The use to which the temple was put 
in Solomon's day likewise is to be understood correctly. Close 
study always is profitable. 
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CHAPTEB XIX 
SOLOMON AND ISRAEL'S RELIGION 

THE PREPARATION OF THE LESSON 

The Biblioal Material 

No system of lessons based wholly upon the order of the 
material as arranged in the English Bible will furnish a true 
conception of Israel's gift to the higher life of the world. The 
Bible is but a fragmentary record of Israel's life. There 
are gaps one wishes were filled with full accounts of their 
thought and feeling. The books as they now stand, in most 
cases, are not entirely contemporary accounts of the events 
which they describe. The historical books of Samuel and 
Kings, for example, have sections which were taken from 
well-nigh contemporaneous documents and are, therefore, of 
high historical value. But other portions of these books are 
of varying later dates — some of them as much as five hundred 
years after the periods of which they speak. Such late pas- 
sages, while of the highest historical value for the period in 
which they were written, are necessarily of much less value 
for the period whose history they narrate. 

We all know that the religious life of Israel is the fine 
fiower of the ancient world. But the power of her life to 
inspire the world grows on one tremendously, as all artificial 
approaches to her life are discarded, and this life of aspiration 
and struggle is understood as fully as the historical material 
at our disposal makes possible. The facts of Israel's religious 
growth fill one not only with admiration, but also with heroic 
purpose to struggle through all doubt and pain into comrade- 
ship with Grod. What has been done by the Hebrew in Pales- 
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tine can be done by us to-day in any land. We can rise from 
sensualism into comradeship with God. 

Therefore we most count no study irksome which puts us 
in contact with the facts of Israel's life. The new methods 
of Bible study demand patience, sympathy, critical judgment, 
and continuous application. They demand an intellectual 
and spiritual equipment which former generations did not 
use. These new methods are inspired by a superb loyalty to 
the facts of Hebrew and Christian history. It is felt that a 
correct knowledge of the true history of Israel's development 
will reveal such a record of aspiration, faith, sacrifice, the 
struggle of ethical conduct to win the throne of religion, on 
the part of man, and patience, forgiveness, love, and offered 
comradeship on the part of God, that all faithful students 
will be drawn into the knowledge and service of the Deity 
whom Israel adored. 

The Temple. Two facts are to be borne in mind in con- 
nection with the study of the building of the temple and its 
subsequent history. It was not intended by Solomon as a 
place of public worship. It was reserved for himself and his 
official family. It was the royal sanctuary. This private 
character of the temple in course of time passed away. The 
second temple was wholly a public sanctuary. The priestly 
writers whose point of view meets us in the first six books 
of the Old Testament and the Deuteronomic reformers whose 
desires are reflected in the historical books, as well as in the 
Pentateuch, either ignored or had forgotten the purpose and 
the practice of Solomon. Consequently, worship outside of 
Jerusalem and at the many high places constantly is con- 
demned by the later writers. Worship at the high places 
and outside of Jerusalem was regarded by Solomon and his 
contemporaries as thoroughly legitimate. Amos, Hosea, and 
Isaiah made no demand for centralization of worship at Jeru- 
salem. The condemnation of the worship outside of Jerusalem 
and the temple, a condemnation which appears frequently 
in the Old Testament books which we have been studying, is 
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the language of time later than the destruction of Samaria. 
Until Hebrew life was restricted to the little Judsean state, 
centralization of worship in Jerusalem neither was demanded 
nor was possible. 

Suggestions fob Additional Rxadino 

G. A. Smith, Jerusalem, VoL II, pp. 48-82. 

Skinner, Book of Kings in New Century Bible, pp. 440, 442; 
and article "Temple" in Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, 
all are excellent studies of the building of the temple. 

W. R. Smith, The Old Testament in the Jewish Church, pp. 
259-277, discusses with more fullness the point of view taken 
above concerning the use of the temple. 

The description of The Haram esh-Sherif (Temple Area) 
in Baedeker's Palestine and Syria may be studied with profit 

Stereoscopic views, 99, 100. 

The Aim of the Lesson 

This chapter is a study of Solomon^s contribution to IsraeVs 
religion through his own example and in the erection of the 
temple. The first question is discussed in the investigation 
of Solomon's wisdom and of his setting up altars to foreign 
deities. The actual usage of the temple in the times of Solo- 
mon is the second point to be determined. 

THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON 

Point of Contact 

Visitors in a modem city are sure to be shown, almost first 
of all, the public buildings. Their size and beauty are admired 
and their uses are investigated. Students of public affairs are 
concerned to know the eminent men of the city. In this chap- 
ter we are visitors in ancient Jerusalem. Its most prominent 
building was the temple. It stood on the highest site of the 
city. It overlooked the royal palace, the courts, the barracks, 
and the fortifications. We must understand its use. Then 
we are curious to know the city's most eminent man. He is, 
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of course, its king. Few men in early times reached eminence 
except by way of the throne. He is skilled in the management 
of public affairs. He has the reputation of wisdom. Neigh- 
boring kings are flattered to know him. Eren the monarchs 
of distant empires notice him. 

The Development of the Ijbsson 

Discuss (1) the wisdom which Solomon's contemporaries 
saw in him; (2) the wisdom which later generations at- 
tributed to him; and (3) the wisdom which is most desirable 
in modem life. May we call Jesus wise? If we believe that 
the understanding of life which Jesus possessed is truly wis- 
dom, what was lacking in the wisdom of Solomon? What 
also is lacking in many schemes of education to-day? 

In the study of the temple, draw upon the blackboard a 
simple outline and locate the altar, the pillars, its rooms, and 
its furniture. Then make clear its use in the times of Solomon. 
Notice in the plan of Solomon's buildings that the only en- 
trance to the temple court was from the court in which the 
palace stood. The king's privacy was not violated by the 
crowds coming to sacrifice. The very nature of the archi- 
tecture indicates that the temple was a royal shrine alone. 

The Meaning fob Us 

With all his faults, Solomon was religious. Religion was 
the largest interest in his administration. Every visitor to 
Jerusalem had before him the evidence of this royal interest 
In spite of all the neglect of it, religion is the deepest interest 
of every individual. Life consists in our relationships. Our 
relationship to God is our most fundamental, the most deter- 
mining of our weal or woe. It ought to be recognized in our 
daily affairs. It ought to be acknowledged in public ways. 
The buildings and the institutions of religion should be 
cherished by every citizen. The claims of religion, the deeply 
satisfsring experiences of religion, the moral and social obli- 
gations of religion through speech and action should be made 
clear in far larger measure than is now done. 
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Thb Next Lesson 

The next chapter introduces us to a series of political disas- 
ters which finally end in the destruction of the greater por- 
tion of the Hebrew state. Ask the class to consider carefully 
whether the division of the kingdom could have been ayoided, 
and if the state had been preserved, what the probable con- 
sequences would have been in the development of Israel's 
religion. 
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CHAPTER XX 

THE DISRUPTION OF THE KINGDOM 

THE PREPARATION OF THE LESSON 

The Bibugal Mateeeal 

Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, under whom Israel separated 
herself from the tribe of Judah, is an apt lllastration of the 
leading thesis of this course of lessons, namely, that there 
is a development of the kingdom of God. The attentive reader 
of the book of Kings will discover that his name is men- 
tioned threescore times to be denounced for his sins. When 
the stream of his denunciation is traced to its source in the 
earliest historical material of the book, the sins he com- 
mitted are found to be three. He set up a golden bull at Bethel 
and another at Dan, and adorned other ancient high places 
of the land; he consecrated priests of non-Levitical families 
to care for these sacred places; he changed the date of the 
Harvest Festival. There is no indication in the old accounts 
of the king's reign that any one of these acts awakened the 
hostility of his people or lost him the support of the prophets 
of his day. Between Jeroboam's acts and the Judaite historian 
of later centuries there was a long climb to the ethical ideals 
which have become the glory of the Old Testament religion. 
It is this development which the teacher must be quick to 
recognize in order to estimate correctly the life of a leader 
or an epoch. 

After a careful survey of the economic and political condi- 
tions which made the division inevitable, note that Jeroboam 
was supported by the prophets of his times, these fearless 
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men who from their rise in the dajra of Samuel ever were 
the most ardent champions of Jehovah. Read 1 Kings 12. 29- 
32; 14. 1-6, 12, 17. Succeeding historians have read into both 
incidents the ideas of a later age. Jeroboam, in the hour of 
his distress, turns to the prophet, who had given sanction 
to his ambitions in the old days, for the truth concerning the 
illness of his son. Jeroboam had accepted the kingship as 
Jehovah's gift; he now accepts through Jehovah's prophet 
the will of his nation's God. The prophets of Jeroboam's day 
could hardly have seen evil in these three regulations of wor- 
ship which have come down to us. They were in the interest 
of social democracy. They beckoned toward tribal liberty and 
equality, toward the amelioration of social burdens, toward 
the accustomed rites performed for generations at the old 
Canaanitish shrines now possessed by Jehovah. Solomon had 
alienated the prophets by his luxury and his introduction of 
the gods of the nations with which he made alliances. Je- 
hovah was a jealous God: he could not endure a rival in the 
affections of his people. Solomon's conduct arrayed against 
him every prophet of the land. The prophets always appear 
as the champions of a simpler social order, lovers of justice, 
enthusiasts for the nation's Deity, and severe and scathing 
arraigners of priests and princes who violate the native human 
instincts and impulses of life. 

Let us think, then, of Jeroboam as a patriot, rising from 
the humble ranks of the nation by the superb qualities of hard 
work and human sympathies; as a man who could risk home 
and life in the interests of a cause. For Israel saw more in 
him than an adventurer when she turned to him with her of- 
fered crown. Subsequent events proved that they were not 
mistaken in judgment. History discovers his weakness in 
that he possessed no great constructive leadership. He fought 
no battles with custom and tradition. His vision did not 
pass afar to behold, what every great man must see, the 
shifting changes of civilization and to comprehend some finer 
thing-to-be of distant years, that he might naturalize it in his 
own day. 
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Suggestions fob Additional Study 

Skinner, / and II Kings, New Century Bible. This is a small 
but valuable commentaiy. 

Farrar, "First Book of Kings/^ Expoaitor'a Bible, pp. 260-30L 
In general, this volume trustworthily presents the history and 
spirit of the times which it portrays. 

Budde, Religion of Israel to the Exile, pp. 112-116. 

Smith, Old Testament History, pp. 177-182. 

Stereoscopic views, 101. 

The Aim of the Lesson 

It is desired in this study to learn the causes of the division 
of the Hebrew state, to understand its effect upon IsraeVs 
religion, and to weigh the character of Jeroboam and to esti- 
mate his influence upon the development of Hebrew religion. 

THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON 

Point of Contacjt 

Political history has much to say of revolutions. Ancient 
empires and modern states alike have been both cursed and 
blessed by uprisings against the existing government. The 
French Revolution, the Puritan uprising against the Stuarts, 
the American Revolution are examples of rebellion which were 
justified by the wrongs resisted and the beneficent results. 
The Civil War in the United States is an example of a 
revolution which was unsuccessfuL The rebellion of the 
northern tribes of Israel under Jeroboam carried a balanced 
account of good and evil. It is almost impossible now. to 
say whether it was an evil or a good. Certainly, the develop- 
ment of religion was profoundly affected by the changed politi- 
cal conditions. 

The Development of the Lesson 

First make clear the causes of the revolt of the northern 
tribes. The desire to be relieved of the social and economic 
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oppression of Solomon's administrative policy was the under- 
lying cause. In Solomon's plan of centralized authority and 
governmental districts, tribal lines were ignored and in many 
cases, no doubt, tribal leaders were set aside. The forced 
labor, in reality a slave labor, was highly offensive to his 
subjects. Consider in this connection to what extent economic 
causes underlie war. A question of taxation was the great 
cause of the Revolutionary war. What were the fundamental 
causes of the French Revolution, the Franco-Prussian war of 
1870, the Civil War in the United States, and the world war 
of 1914? 

Next in order study the character of Jeroboam and his in- 
fluence upon the religion of Israel Consider his motive in 
setting up the golden calves and understand that he was sup- 
ported by the prophets of his day. The bulls of Dan and Bethel 
were no more idolatrous than those of Solomon's temple (1 
Kings 7. 25), and probably the cherubim (1 Kings 6. 23-30). 
The cherubim undoubtedly were modeled after the composite 
winged figures which were sculptured so frequently in the 
temples and palaces of Babylonia and Assyria. Pictures of 
these may be seen in a catalogue of the Babylonian and 
Assyrian Antiquities of the British Museum, or in Jeremias, 
The Old Testament in the Light of the Ancient East, Vol. 
II, pp. 283-289. Religion under the early monarchy had yet 
far to travel to become the ethical monotheism of the great 
prophets. 

The Mbaiong fob Us 

Social movements, far more than our first thought seems 
to warrant, are caused by the economic needs of human life. 
These needs often are capitalized by individual leaders for 
their selfish ends. In the study of the history of any people 
we ought to be alert to the causes of great social movements. 
Jeroboam's personal ambitions were not enough to divide the 
Hebrew state. The northern tribes believed that division 
would promote their physical welfare. How frequently in- 
dividual conduct is determined by the thought of gain? The 
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will to live is the strongest of our instincts. It is only in 
times of great emotional exaltation that this instinct is orer- 
borne. A vast quantity of our social ills are traceable, not 
necessarily to the want of physical comforts, but to the in- 
equality of their distribution. When the burdens of the state 
are borne by all with a measure of fairness there is no class 
struggle. The economic motive is the dominant motive of 
all social movements. Economic justice must be the goal of 
social action. This is the primary essential of a stable state 
and a satisfactory civilization. Upon this basis rests the 
possibility of the growth of that culture of the spirit which 
the brotherhood of mankind implies. 

The Next Lesson 

In the following chapter there appear the disastrous politi- 
cal results of the separation of the northern tribes, and the 
working out of those political policies of the early prophets 
which were to end in the destruction of the northern kingdom 
and in the rise of the great ethical prophets through whom 
Israel's religion reached its loftiest development 
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CHAPTER XXI 
A RELIGIOUS CRISIS IN ISRAEL 

THE PREPARATION OF THE LESSON 

The Biblical Material 

1. The chronology of Israel's kings from Jeroboam to Abab 
is as follows: Jeroboam I, 937-915; Nadab, 916-13; Baaaha, 913- 
889; Blab, 889-887; Zimri, seven days; Omri, 887-875; Abab, 
875-853. 

2. For additional evidence of the borror in wbicb Abab's 
murder of Naboth was beld by bis subjects, read 2 Kings 6. 
32; 9. 25, 36, 37. Notice tbat neitber Abab's nor Jeasebel's in- 
troduction of tbe Tyrian Baal is regarded by Jehu as a 
justification of tbeir deatb. Jehu justifies bis revolution by 
the outraged sense of Israel at the murder of Naboth. It is 
quite likely that Abab's persecution of the prophets was 
not so much because he resented their denunciation of bis 
tolerance of Jezebel's religious propaganda as because their 
denunciation of Tyrian baalism complicated his political pro- 
gram. Alliance with Tyre was a very important factor in 
Abab's policy to preserve the integrity of Israel against the 
encroachments of Damascus. These prophets of righteous- 
ness had little sympathy for the aggrandizing policy of 
their prince. An absolute monarchy never was popular in 
Israel. 

3. Elijah brought no new doctrine of Jehovah, and insti- 
tuted no new reforms in the cultus. He had no fault to find 
with the use of the many altars of Jehovah; later historians, 
indeed, regarded them as illegitimate places of worship, but 
Blijab saw in them no breach of the people's covenant with 
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Jehoyah. Elijah brought again to Israel a commanding sense 
of the unique place which Jehovah must hold in the life of 
his people in order to continue to be their God. He brought 
too a new glimpse of the character of Israel's God. 

4. Note the covenant idea of religion appearing in these 
Elijah narratives. Elijah frequents the oldest sanctuaries 
at Bethel and GilgaL He takes the long journey back to 
Horeb, the covenant mountain, to heighten his consciousness 
of the purpose of Jehovah. 

5. Note also that Ahab's policy precipitated a new develop- 
ment in religion. By the Moabite Stone, set up by Mesha, king 
of Moab, at Dibon his capital, and now in the Louvre, Mesha 
says, "Omri, king of Israel, oppressed Moab many days be- 
cause Chemosh was angry with his land." When national 
calamity befell Moab, the king had no other explanation than 
that Chemosh, his deity, was unaccountably angry with his 
land. This was a common Semitic idea of God. But with 
Elijah there opens a new era of religion. When calamity be- 
fell Israel, such as a prolonged drought or defeat by the 
Syrians, it was not enough to say that Jehovah was estranged. 
Although the masses of Israel and Judah for a long while 
after Elijah's day felt that the way to regain Jehovah's favor 
was to multiply his sacrifices, there appears in Elijah the 
perception of the moral requirements of Jehovah: a vision 
of moral purpose and tutelage which, in order that the people 
might be led to righteousness, would not spare the integrity 
of the state. 

6. The true knowledge of Jehovah's character of right- 
eousness and justice tempered by love apprehended by Amos 
and Hosea made impossible the continued fusion of Canaan- 
itish and Israelitish worship. The beginnings of this con- 
ception of Jehovah, held by Elijah, made it impossible to 
consider complacently the Tyrian worship which Jezebel was 
thrusting upon Israel. The God whom Elijah served could 
have no associate. There was for Elijah an imperative choice 
between Jehovah and Baal. Never again was this altema- 
tive silenced in IsraeL 
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7. For descriptiye details of Elijah, see 2 Kings 1. 8. He 
is fleet of foot, 1 Kings 18. 46; possesses an iron endurance, 
19. 8; sleeps in the open, 19. 5; lodges in a caye, 19. 9; haunts 
the slopes of Carmel, and is borne from place to place by the 
Spirit of Jehovah, 18. 12; 2 Kings 2. 16. 

8. The monolithic inscription of Shalmaneser n, now in the 
British Museum, states that Ahab was present at the battle 
of Karkar, B. C. 854, near the Orontes Riyer, with two thou- 
sand chariots and ten thousand infantry. Whether he was 
there as the vassal or the ally of Damascus is not certain; 
at any rate, it is evidence that he pursued his political policies 
in his own way to augment the fortunes of IsraeL He reminds 
one of SauL Like that unfortunate king, he was a champion 
of Jehovah (Mesha of Moab recognizes Israel's kings as Je- 
hovah's servants), but, like him, he was blind to the doors 
which Jehovah was opening into nobler conceptions of reli- 
gion. 

Suggestions fob Additional Study 

Hastings's Dictionary of the BihU, Vol. V, p. 655. 
Budde, Religion of Israel to the Exile, pp. 116-12L 
Smith, Old Testament History, pp. 186-197. 
Wade, Old Testament History, pp. 326-338. 
Kent, Biblical Geography and History, pp. 168-175. 
G. A. Smith, Historical (Geography of the Holy Land, ppi 
323-364. 
Stereoscopic views, 11, 59, 60, 102. 

The Aim of the Lesson 

To understand the development of Hebrew religion it is 
imperative that there should be obtained a knowledge of the 
crisis which was precipitated by the introduction of Tyrian 
baalism into Israel and later into Judah, This chapter is a 
study of Ahab^s policies and Elijah*s opposition to them. The 
destruction of this foreign baalism was necessary to the spirit' 
ual development of IsraeVs religion, 
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THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON 

Point op Contact 

In 1861, when some of the Southern States set up an in- 
dependent goyernment, there was Introduced into the United 
States a second political authority which, if permitted to de- 
velop unchecked, would have broken up the Union and wrought 
disaster to all the States. Back of this political situation 
was an economic condition. Our Civil War illustrates the con- 
flict of Elijah and Ahab. The introduction of the worship of 
Melkart into Samaria was an assault upon the sovereignty of 
Jehovah. Had Jezebel's propaganda succeeded, there would 
have come about no great religious advance. On the contrary, 
Hebrew religion would have perished from the earth. In 
prophetic thought, Jehovah, and not Ahab, was Israel's sover- 
eign. The unity of his rule must be preserved. Yet Ahab's 
policy was dictated by economic motives. He sought to make 
his kingdom strong by alliance with Phoenicia. 

The Development of the Lesson 

In presenting the lesson the following points should be 
made clear. (1) Ahab realized the weakness of his kingdom 
in the face of the imperialistic policy of Damascus. His 
alliance with Phoenicia was an attempt to preserve the balance 
of power in Syria. (2) This resulted, through the energetic 
woman who became his queen as a result of the alliance, in 
the introduction of a foreign religion upon a scale which 
aroused the opposition of the prophets; and in a demand for 
luxury and the spirit of tyranny to wrest it from Ahab's 
subjects. Acts of social injustice, instigated by Jezebel, aroused 
the democratic spirit of the prophets. (3) The nature of 
Tyrian baalism and its danger to Israel's religion. (4) The 
awakening of a truly ethical spirit in the prophetic guilds. 
This new spirit is seen in Elijah and Micaiah. 

The Meaning fob Us 
True religion involves the fullest social justice. Lessing 
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more than a century ago said, "The Christian religion has 
been tried for eighteen centuries; the religion of Christ re- 
mains to be tried." This untried religion is fundamentally 
ethical and sociaL It is the religion of the Sermon on the 
Mount, the good Samaritan, the Golden Rule, and the Judg- 
ment of the sheep and the goats. To advocate social justice 
is to struggle toward the Christianizing of the world. Even 
if we stand alone like Elijah and Micalah, we must stand fast 
for justice and righteousness. Heroism for righteousness is 
the world's great need and an open road to great glory. 

The Next Lesson 

The political results of Elijah's teaching appear in the king- 
ship of Jehu. The next chapter carries us near the great 
seventh-century prophets. The failure of the political resulti^ 
of Elijah's religious teaching was the occasion of the birth 
of the higher prophetism in Amos and Hosea. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

THE REVOLUTION UNDER JEHU 

THE PREPARATION OF THE LESSON 

The Bibligal Matebial 

This chapter and the one preceding make apparent the 
crisis precipitated in Israel's history by the introduction of 
the Tyrian baalism. The nature of this crisis must be 
thoroughly understood. 

There are a number of interesting sidelights upon the reli- 
gious life of this period* (1) Read the account of Elijah's 
prediction of the death of Ahaz, 2 Kings 1. 2-17, and note 
especially the ofCense of Ahaziah which draws upon him the 
condemnation of Elijah, 1. 2-4. Compare with this embassy to 
a Philistine sanctuary the visit of Naaman of Damascus to 
Elisha, 5. 1-19. Although each nation had its deity or deities, 
the worshipers of such deities do not hesitate to consult the 
god of another people who may have acquired reputation for 
some special benefaction. (2) Note the implication in both 
narratives that Israel is Jehovah's land. Both Naaman and 
Elisha suppose that Jehovah cannot be worshiped in Damascus 
unless his altar stands upon some of Canaan's soil. It is not 
improbable that the altars of the Tyrian Baal stood upon 
earth carried from Phoenicia. Elisha consents as a matter of 
course that Naaman shall continue to worship Rimmon or 
Hadad the national deity of Damascus. (3) Supernatural 
knowledge is ascribed to Elisha, 2 Kings 5. 26; 6. 8-12; 4. 27. 
First fruits are brought to the prophet, 4. 42, the only in- 
stance in the Old Testament The prophetic trance during 
which the prophet is believed to be possessed by the spirit of 
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Jehorah is induced by moBlo, 8. 16. See also 1 Samuel 10. 6. 
(4) There la evidence that the sacrifice of the first-bom child 
was practiced in the Elljah-Jehu period, and that its efficacy 
was recognized by IsraeL Read 2 Kings 3. 26-27. The sacri- 
fice of the crown prince of Moab by Mesha upon the walls 
of his capital to Chemosh, the Moabite deity, resulted in "great 
wrath upon IsraeL" The notice of the sacrifice evidently was 
given to account for Israel's defeat Such a sacrifice was 
regarded as an irresistible appeal to Chemosh which resulted 
in such arousement of his wrath that the armies of Israel fled 
before him. (5) The custom of pilgrrimages to sacred places 
at the time of the new moon and the Sabbath is indicated by 
2 Kings 4. 22-23. The distance from Shunem to Carmel, at 
least twenty miles, expresses the woman's need and the 
prophet's reputation. 

It is a fine art to estimate events and character, not only 
by the tribunal of an enlightened age, but also by the social 
conditions from which the movement or the individual has 
sprung. Until Elisha, Jonadab, and Jehu are Judged by their 
age it is not possible to estimate them rightly. They saw 
that Jehovah's lordship of Canaan was imperiled, and to re- 
store him to his rightful sovereignty, they hesitated at no 
ruthless destruction of his enemies. This does not mean that 
their crimes are to be repeated by other reformers. But these 
champions of Jehovah may well teach us that any genuine 
reform is sure to hurt the defendants of the defeated eviL 
No great reform can be put through by an afternoon tea. 

Suggestions fob Additional Stxtdt 

Budde, "The Nomadic Ideal in the Old Testament," New 
World, December, 1896, p. 729f. Wade, Old Testament History, 
p. 346f. 

Kent, Biblical Geography and History, pp. 174-176. 

Budde, The Religion of Israel to the Exile, pp. 116-122. 

Smith, Old Testament History, pp. 198-202. 

W. R. Smith, The Prophets of Israel, pp. 76-89. This is a 
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clear discussion of the work of Elijah which culminated In 
the revolution under Jehu. 
Stereoscopic views, 42, 43, 47, 59, 60, 64. 

The Aim of the Lesson 

The aim in this chapter is to understand the revolution of 
Jehu and the religious beliefs which supported it 

THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON 

Point of Contact 

Two names forever will remain associated with the terrors 
of the French revolution, Danton and Robespierre. Both voted 
for the execution of the king. Both labored for the appoint- 
ment of the Committee of Public Safety, to whose ignoble 
passions the horrors of the reign of terror were due. Yet 
both men ardently believed that they were guiding France 
into a nobler age. Apparently upright in their individual 
lives, they countenanced a deluge of blood in the name of 
liberty and civilization. Such was the spirit of Jehu and 
Jonadab. They did the work of a reformer in the spirit of 
a ruthless savage. The murders of Jehu were approved by the 
outstanding religious leaders of his day. It is worth our while 
to understand this crisis in Israel's history. 

The Development of the Lesson 

In the discussion of the following topics, the material of 
the lesson will be presented in proper sequence. 
The Anointing of Jehu. 
Jehu's Seizure of the Throne. 
The Destruction of Tyrian Baalism. 
The Rechabites. 
The Prophetic Gilds. 

The Foreign Policy of the Prophets of Jehu's Day. 
The Modes of Worship in This Period. 
The Idea of God Held by Elijah and Elisha. 
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Social CondltloiiB In Ninth Century ImeL (See 2 Kings 
4. 8-37; 8-1-6.) 

The Meanhto fob Us 

Personal ambition and religious seal were scarcely dis- 
tinguishable in Jehu. It is out of such situations that Tsst 
evils have been done in the name of religion. The world ever 
will discount the worth of Kaiser Wilhelm's religion. Violenee 
is the easiest way to meet opponents: it never la the permar 
nent way. The aggressor arrays against himself the moral 
opposition of the world. Perhaps there was a better way than 
bloodthirsty violence in Jehu's day. Cruelty, vindictiveness, 
and butchery cannot build an empire in our times. No perma- 
nent state can be built upon foundations which outrage the 
moral sentiments of mankind. We must learn to love and 
serve and to live together. 

The Next Lesson 

The next chapter is a study of the social condltionB of 
Israel which called forth the ministry of Amos and Hoaea. 
Their writings scarcely can be understood apart from an in- 
telligent appraisal of the political and economic life of the 
northern kingdom as it draws near its end. 
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OHAPTEE XXIII 
THE ISRAEL KNOWN TO AMOS AND HOSEA 

THE PREPARATION OF THE LESSON 

The Bibugal Material 

The appearance of Amos and Hosea toward the middle of 
the eighth century before Christ marks the beginning of the 
second great epoch of Hebrew religion, and the noblest period 
of that people's religious life. For approximately four hun- 
dred years the worship of Jehovah was In process of estab- 
lishment In Palestine. During these four centuries there was 
little change either In the beliefs or the practices of religion. 
The preceding chapters have Indicated the fact that Jehovah- 
Ism was largely affected by the worship of the Canaanltlsh 
sanctuaries. Later chapters will Indicate some more details 
of this Influence. But after Jehovahlsm took possession of 
many high places the main task of the prophets who rose 
to religious leadership was to keep the nation from foreign 
alliances by which the sovereignty of Jehovah would be Im- 
paired. 

Now the new epoch dawns. The older prophets had Identl- 
fled the cause of Jehovah with the Integrity and prosperity 
of the nation. It was becoming apparent that Assyria was to 
dominate the west. Nothing less than the vassalage of the 
western states would satisfy this rising power, and Israel was 
not In the mood to become a subject state. During the long 
reign of Shalmaneser II, between 864 and 839, flve campaigns 
were made In the west. In two of these campaigns Israel had 
stern proof of the Assyrian armies. Ahab was among the 
defeated allies at Karkar In 864, and Jehu Immortalized him- 
self by his tribute In 842. During the next Assyrian reign 
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there were three great campaigns into Syria and Palestine. 
From 782 to 746 the Assyrian power suffered a decline, but 
even during this period there were three western campaigns. 
In 745 Tiglath-Pileser III, a man of unusual energy, came 
to the throne and Justified the expectancy of Amos that As- 
syria was to become the master of the west The ministry 
of Amos was confined to those years in which the Assyrian 
was the least aggressive, but it was impossible for him to 
misread the past century of triumph for the Assyrian arms. 
Not only did the booty, smoking ruins, and tribute deeply 
impress him, but the fact that the Assyrian came back with 
greater force after each defeat taught him the significant and 
somber truth that Israel was doomed to destruction. 

It was in meditating upon this melancholy fact that the 
new epoch was born. Jehovah required something from his 
people which they were not rendering him. Amos believed 
too that Jehovah could survive the destruction of his people. 
He was not to be identified with Israel's national life. He 
was identified not with a nation but with righteousness. A 
fuller discussion of the meaning of this new vision will be 
given in the next chapter. 

SUOOESTIONS FOB ADDITIONAL StTJDT 

Addis, Hebrew Religion^ p. 141f. Rogers, Cuneitorm ParalUU 
to the Old Testament, p. 326. 

Budde, Religion of Israel to the Exile, pp. 124-141. 

W. R. Smith, The Prophets of Israel, pp. 90-120. 

Montefiore, Hihhert Lectures, 1892, pp. 93-105. 

Deuteronomy 32 expresses the thought and feeling of the 
earlier prophets. 

Rogers, A History of Babylonia and Assyria, is the best 
discussion of the history of Assyria, which at this period so 
powerfully affected the fortunes of Israel. See Vol. II, pp. 811, 
120. 

Goodspeed, A History of the Babylonians and Assyrians, 
pp. 203-246, is a briefer account of the same period. 
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The Aim of the Lesson 

The purpose in this chapter is to point out the significance 
of the new religious epoch now dawning in Israel and to 
indicate the political and economic conditions which prepared 
Amos and Hosea to understand and to proclaim a new revela- 
tion of the character and vHll of Cfod, 

THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON 
Point op Contact 

The author of these studies once called upon a woman 
whose husband had suddenly sickened and died. Both of them 
had been active members in the church. The wife was crushed 
by her grief. She had been left with three small children 
for whom she had to provide. She was hard and bitter in 
her thoughts. She said she believed that God, if there, indeed, 
were a God, was cruel and brutal in his dealings with his 
creatures. This woman's religion broke down under a harsh 
fate. She had been protected by her husband's loving solici- 
tude. God, to her, was the agent of prosperity and unburdened 
living. A new set of facts — ^loneliness, responsibility, and 
labor — compelled the readjustment of her theories of life. Her 
religion was unable to respond to the new demands of life. 
The situation in Israel was precisely the same. The old 
prophetic religion was a religion for happy days. It was 
bound up with national prosperity. When the nation collapsed, 
it broke down. Our study to-day, then, is the study of a 
national crisis which often reappears in reduced form in many 
individuals. 

The Development of the Lesson 

The following points should be made clear. 

(1) The political ideas of the prophetic gilds. They said, 
"Let Israel be loyal to Jehovah and he will protect and pre- 
serve the nation." Undoubtedly, they favored Jehu's tribute 
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to Assyria. They feared Damascus and therefore must have 
encouraged Assyrian ambitions in the west. This short-sighted 
international policy was the ruin of IsraeL If the states of 
Syria and Palestine had forgotten their petty Jealousies and 
united against Assyria, there would have been a fair prospect 
of withstanding the aggressions of these conquerors. The 
prophets of Israel were largely responsible for this political 
shortsightedness of the northern kingdom. (2) The religious 
practices which Amos and Hosea condemned had been stimu- 
lated greatly by the politico-religious beliefs of the prophetic 
leaders of IsraeL Jehovah was expected to save the state. 
Jehovah's favor must be secured by earnest worship. Worship 
consisted in devotion to the unethical sacrificial feasts which 
largely had been borrowed from the Canaanists. The political 
disasters of Israel stimulated a revival of the unethical wor- 
ship. (3) Economic conditions within the state likewise were 
precipitating political disaster. The wealthy men and women 
were oppressing the poor. New devotion to religion was ac- 
companied by a painful rejection of customary social ethics. 
It was out of such conditions that the ethical religion of Amos 
and Hosea arose. 

The Mkaning fob Us 

Like the great prophets in the hour of national disaster, 
we need to learn that faith in Qod which not merely survives 
disaster but out of calamity arrives at a larger and truer in- 
terpretation of human life and God. The lesson should reach 
its climax in the thought that the passing of cherished insti- 
tutions and governments may be the breaking down of 
barriers which have blocked the way to a larger world. Any 
new appreciation of God and comradeship with him means 
the crossing of ancient barriers. There is always new wine 
of the Kingdom and the old skins are never absolutely safe. 

Ths Next Lesson 

Amos is one of the world's great men. In him for the first 
time in an indisputable ai^d never-to-be forgotten manner reli- 
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gion became ethical. Moral character was found to be fanda^ 
mental in God. The influence of Amos upon Israel was slight 
indeed. But his influences upon the world steadily will in- 
crease until the last individual and institution of the world 
have become Just and righteous. 
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OHAPTEE XXIV 

A PROPHET OF RIGHTEOUSNESS 

THE PREPARATION OF THE LESSON 

The Bibejcal Material 

With the help of a commentary the teacher should read 
the book of Amos. Measured by its influence upon the 
awakening and the development of ethical monotheism, it is 
one of the few great and immortal books of the world. The 
main points of interest and importance in the book are three: 
(1) The being and the character of God; (2) The nature of 
religion and worship; and (8) The question of national priyi- 
lege and national destiny. 

Those who believed that Jehovah was the only Qod were few 
indeed in the times of Amos. Among all extant literature the 
book of Amos is the first to proclaim the reality of monothe- 
ism. The common belief was that each nation had its own 
deity or deities to whose interest it was to protect and prosper 
his people. Observe that the language of Deuteronomy 32. 
12, 30, 31, and Judges 11. 24, indicates that the writers be- 
lieved in the reality of other gods than Jehovah, and that each 
nation had its own deity or deities. Chemosh, the war god of 
the Moabites (see article "Moab" in Hastings's Dictionary 
of the Bible), was considered by the common people as real 
as Jehovah. Human sacrifice offered to Chemosh aroused 
him to lead the army of Moab to a brilliant victory over IsraeL 

Amos takes positive issue with this popular belief. In his 
thought Syria, Phcenicia, Philistia, Edom, Moab, and Ammon 
— ^the nations immediately surrounding Israel and Judah — 
have no gods but Jehovah. Amos does not raise the question 
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of the divine rulership of distant lands, but we may believe 
that he had arrived at a true monotheism. This is the abiding 
glory of this truly creative prophet. 

But Amos not only said, "God is one." He declared also 
that God is essentially and ideally moral. Chemosh was be- 
lieved by the Moabites to be stirred to action by the sacrifice 
of King Mesha's son. This conception of Deity was also preva- 
lent in Israel. Jephthah's vow. Judges 11. 30-31, indicates 
that the proposed sacrifice was intended by him to secure the 
unusual favor and interest of Jehovah in Israel's campaign 
against Ammon. All these unethical conceptions of Deity 
were set aside by Amos. Jehovah is essentially righteous. 
Nothing but human righteousness is well-pleasing unto him. 

This conception of Jehovah's character defined for Amos the 
nature of religion and worship. Religion is essentially the 
practice of justice between individuals and between nations. 
The fundamental nature of justice is determined by the con- 
ception of brotherhood. There is no justifiable distinction be- 
tween Israelites. All nations are alike to Jehovah. Worship 
is not devotion to a ritual of sacrifice: it is the practice of 
righteousness. It is to hear Jehovah's counsel within one's 
own life and faithfully to obey his voice. 

Amos accepted the popular doctrine of national privilege. 
Jehovah had chosen Israel to be peculiarly his people. But 
this choice had ethical significance only. Israel was chosen 
to live righteously. If the nation failed to live worthily, it 
must perish. There was no predetermined national destiny 
apart from national honor. Even Israel must struggle to 
make real her promised privileges. 

Suggestions fob Additional RsADiNa 

All that is known or may be inferred about the personal 
life of Amos is collected by Harper, Amos and Hoaea^ pp. 
c-cix. The article "Amos" in Hastings's Dictionary ot the Bible 
is a brief discussion of the man and his message. Further 
valuable discussions of the message and the labors of Amos 
are found in Harper, pp. cx-cxzz. The best brief commentary 
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on AmoB la Volume I of The Minor PropheU In The New 
Century Bible. See the additional references in The ReUgUm 
of lirael, p. 207. 

The Aim gw the Lesson 

The chief end in view ia to understand the new oonceptiona 
of duty, religion, and wUUmal destiny which appear in the 
writings of Amos. To understand this new development in 
IsraeVs religion is to feel with Amos that ethical personality 
is the supreme characteristic of God and the practice of mortO- 
ity is the supreme duty and glory of man. A second aim of 
the lesson is to realize that man's immediate experience of Ood 
alone produces true creative epochs in religion. With this 
conviction reached there must follow in us the poMion to 
attain our own first-hand experience of Ood. 

THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON 
Point of Contact 

The birth of revolutionary ideas is most interesting. The 
influences which shaped the development of Wesley are well 
known. Religious parentage, the Holy Club at Oxford* the 
mission to Georgia; the reading of Thomas ft Kempis's 
Imitation of Christ, Taylor's Holy Living and Dying, and Law's 
Christian Perfection; an unnamed friend, after meeting whopi 
Wesley states that he began "to alter the form of his con- 
versation and to set in earnest upon a new life"; and the 
Moravians on board ship, in London and in Hermhut, are the 
chief outward circumstances which led to his revolutionary 
religious experience and his public career. What did Amos 
read? What friends influenced him 7 What sort of people 
were his father and mother? None of these things are 
known. Amos did not trace his message to any of them. 
"The Lord Jehovah hath spoken," was his own explanation 
of his career. It is this unique claim of the prophets which 
makes so fascinating the study of their origin. 
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A PROPHET OF RIGHTEOUSNESS 

ThB DEYELOPMEirT OF THE Ld&SSON 

The Messenger, It is Impossible to estimate a message 
apart from the one who utters it. The famous utterance of 
Henry Clay, "I had rather be right than be President/' means 
more in the speech of one who had splendid chances of be- 
coming President than it does in the oration of a schoolboy. 
No new truth properly reveals itself to humanity apart from 
the individual whose experience triumphantly establishes the 
truth. Therefore, seek to present the fullest picture of the 
home of Amos, his occupation, his opportunities for knowing 
life and for communion with God, his public career which wit- 
nessed to the disinterestedness and the divine origin of his 
message. 

The Message. Consider its origin. The vocation of Amos 
developed in him no sympathy with the luxury, political and 
economic injustice, and the unethical, ritualistic worship at 
the sanctuaries. He was a democrat and a puritan. The 
simplicity of his physical interests and the wealth of his 
sympathies made him the fit instrument of a new revelation 
of religion. For Amos the origin of his message was not in 
his education, parentage, or work, but solely in God's choice 
of him to be the vehicle of the new truth. Discuss here the 
nature, meaning, and method of inspiration. The strict 
psychologist believes that every new truth has a direct par- 
entage of previous ideas, and that this parentage can be 
traced, as in the case of Wesley. Out of the subconscious life 
which is thought to be the incubator of new ideas, the new 
thought is bom in the waking consciousness. But after 
psychology has had its say the religious needs of life remain 
unsatisfied until these new adventures of the soul are referred 
to God as their cause. The assurance of Amos that God speaks 
must be added to every psychological analysis of the origin of 
religious ideas. (See further Clarke, An Outline of Christian 
Theology, pp. 40-45.) 

Beginning with the topic, "The Character of Jehovah," study 
each topic with the Bible in the hands of the members of 
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the class. Have read all the brief references, and the longer 
ones summarized. Use the questions for discussion at the 
appropriate place in the development of the lesson. After the 
clearest possible understanding of the prophet's message, 
consider the manner in which his message was received 
by his contemporaries. That Amos wrote abstracts or sum- 
maries of his sermons is due to the fact that his preaching 
was unwelcome to the political and religious authorities. No 
doubt his little book circulated among the prophetic guilds 
and awoke disciples among them. The masses of the people 
must have been in sympathy with his demands for social 
Justice. But his conception of religion, his attitude toward the 
sacrificial system, and his view of the future of the nation 
must have been rejected almost wholly by the vast majority 
of his countrymen. 

The MoAifiNe vob Us 

Amos was a layman. He put his business aside temporarily 
to do a special work for his people. He had time for prayer. 
His intense social passion was awakened and sustained by 
his communion with God. He studied social conditions. He 
was a patriot; therefore, he was concerned about the future 
of Israel. He was rich in human feeling; therefore he was 
eager to lift social burdens. He was intelligent; therefore 
he strove to separate true religion from crushing superstitions. 
These ever are needs and opportunities. The practical outcome 
of a study of Amos is a new heroism to struggle for social 
Justice and spiritual religion. 

The Next Lesson 

Chapter XXV continues the story of the development of 
Hebrew prophecy. Urge the reading of Hosea before the next 
class session. More is known of Hosea than of Amos. His 
message is different It is needed to supplement the rigorous 
Justice of Amos. 
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CHAPTEB XXV 
A PROPHET OF LOVE 

THE PREPARATION OF THE LESSON 

Thb Bibejoal Matebial 

It must be observed that Hosea differs fundamentally Crom 
Amos in his conception of the relation between Jehovah and 
Israel. Amos held that Jehovah would not hesitate to destroy 
Israel: Jehovah could get along without his chosen people. 
To Hosea this was unthinkable. Jehovah's love would cling to 
Israel through all the nation's infidelity, and this love had 
sufficient redeeming power to turn Israel from her sinfol ways. 
Faithlessness, infidelity, and defection are the terms with 
which Hosea characterizes his peopla The message of Hosea 
turns upon this point of view. 

Hosea contends that the sacrificial system of his day was tn 
its entirety borrowed from the Canaanites. Examine 2. 15, 
19-20, and 3. 4. He believes that neither in his day nor at 
any previous time did Jehovah require sacrifices of any sort 
He believes that in the period of the wilderness Israel's re- 
ligion was at its purest, and at that time it consisted In the 
faithful performance of moral duties and a glad conscionsness 
of being Jehovah's peopla Hosea was correct in asserting the 
fact of Canaanitish influence. Reread the discussion of this 
fact, The Religion of Israel, pp. 85f., 95-97, 183f. But he was 
mistaken in his characterization of the religious life of his 
people in the pre-Canaanite period. 

Hosea interprets Israel's past by this principle of defeetion 
and extends it to the political life of the nation. His In- 
fiuence in shaping the legislation and the historical writings 
of his people is immense. For a correct understanding of the 
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Old Testament this viewpoint and influence of Hoeea mmit be 
clearly understood. 

SuGGBSTioirs roB Additional Rcadiho 

Harper, Amos and Hosea in the International Critical Com- 
mentary, pp. cxl-clvlii, assembles all that is known or may be 
inferred concerning Hosea, and ably discusses his ministry 
and message. W. R. Smith, The Prophets of Israel^ pp. lA4r 
190, describes the political conditions of Hosea's times, dis- 
cusses the development of his religious oonvictionB and the 
value of his teaching. Scares, The Social InstituHonM and 
IdeaU of the Bible, pp. 226-281, presents a brief discussion of 
Hosea as a social reformer. 

The Aim of the Lesson 

To learn the content of Hosea*8 message to Israel, to under' 
stand his point of view in religion and political life and to 
estimate his influence upon the development of Hebrew re- 
ligion is the object of this chapter. To understand the man 
and his message is to grasp more clearly some of the principles 
of religion which ever characterize true religious life. 

THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON 

Point of Contact 

When Lincoln visited New Orleans in 1881 he saw for the 
first time the darker side of Negro slavery. The sight of men 
and women in chains whose sole criminality was a black skin 
and the want of spirit to make themselves free, and the sale 
of these human beings like cattle in the markets, awoke in 
Lincoln an undying hatred of the slave system. Experience 
is every man's great university. What appears in our own 
lives is reality for us. Hosea's faithless wife transformed for 
him the whole of his conception of life. He saw God in the 
light of his domestic tragedy. Our present study is to learn 
what Hosea came to know through his grief, and what his 
sad experience taught him about the whole of life. 
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A PROPHET OF LOVE 

Thb Deteloficent of the Lesson 

The lesson should be presented with three main points in 
mind: (1) Hosea's view of his nation's past The interpretive 
principle is that Israel has been faithless to Jehovah and has 
deserted him. This principle Hosea applied to the nation's 
worship and to its political life. Although worship was 
conducted in the name of Jehovah, in spirit and in form it 
was Canaanitish. The monarchy and its consequent social 
anarchy in Hosea's times were political apings of surrounding 
nations. (2) Hosea's conception of true religion. Hosea be- 
lieved that the whole sacrificial system was Canaanitish in 
origin and that it ought to be discarded. It was sensual and 
unethical. Religion, he said, is to know Jehovah. To know 
Jehovah is to practice the moral virtues and to live in simple 
trust of God. (3) Hosea's conception of the nation's future. 
It will be recalled that the people believed in a "Day of 
Jehovah"^ Amos derided this popular belief and declared that 
the nation would be destroyed. Hosea preached both calamity 
and restoration. Amos was guided by the principle of Justice: 
Hosea by love. Hosea's expectation of this future Israel 
should be understood, 2. 16-23. A social life, characterized 
by ethical relationships and outward prosperity, is the 
prophet's vision of the future. 

The Meaning fob Us 

God reveals himself in human experience. Let men and 
women live at their best ^d they will hear something from 
God. They will know his guidance and rejoice in his pres- 
ence. Our deepest afflictions may result in the richest 
blessings. We need not sin that "grace may abound." But 
life's evils may become occasions of rich experiences of God. 
It is foolish to be overwhelmed by great afflictions, burdens, or 
affronts. These may become doors into everlasting spiritual 
kingdoms. Religion cannot be separated from the whole of 
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life. It Is not something unrelated to the family and the 
state. It Is an Interpretlye principle for the whole of life. 
It Is an experience which touches eyerything with Its flame 
of purification and Its torch of hope. Religion Is to know 
God and to do his wUL To know God Is essentially to under- 
stand and to fulfill all our human relationships which make 
for Justice, righteousness, and good wUL It Is to llye to make 
ourselyes and others better, and to belleye that In doing this 
we haye the f ayor and the presence of God. 

The Next Lesson 

The final chapter selects the outstanding features of Israel's 
religious history and weighs their Importance In the deyelop- 
ment of ethical religion. The topics on page 222 ot the pupil's 
text may be assigned for two-minute reylews. Urge the neces^ 
slty of forming a clear conception of religious progress among 
the Hebrews during the centuries which our study has sur- 
yeyed. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

SUMMARY: PROM THE BIRTH OP THE 
MONARCHY TO THE FALL OF 

SAMARIA 

THE PREPARATION OF THE LESSON 

Thb Biblioal Material 

The teacher first should read attentlyely Chapter XIII of 
The Religion of Israel, The thirteenth and twenty-sixth chap- 
ters present a brief survey of the long period under review. 
Next turn to the table of contents and endeavor to recall some 
Important item or items in connection with the title of each 
chapter. If you are unable to do this satisfactorily, turn to 
the chapter in question and read the various headings of the 
divisions and paragraphs. Endeavor in this manner to refresh 
your memory with the most important features of the period 
studied. 

SUGCtESTIONS lt)B ADDITIONAL HXADINQ 

Few surveys of Israel's religion equal the study of Kautzsch 
in Hastings's Dictionary of the BihJe, Volume V. Pages 634- 
665 present a discussion of Israel's religion in Canaan previous 
to the times of Amos. Prophetic religion is considered on 
pages 671-701. Sections particularly relative to the period here 
under review are found on pages 672, 675, 678-681, 684-692. 
The pre-prophetic religion is ably discussed also by Harper, 
Amoa and Hoaea, in the International Critical Commentary, 
pp. xxxi-lviii, Ixxxiv-c. Wallis, Sociological Study of the Bihle^ 
pp. 86-187, is a study of the development of the Hebrew re- 
ligion, in the period reviewed in this chapter, from the point 
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of view of the soclologlBt He calls attention to the fact 
that the Hebrew nation known to history resulted from a 
coalescence of Israelitish nomad clans and Amorite citynstates, 
and that Hebrew religion was profoundly affected by the conse- 
quent clash of their economic practices and ideals. 

The Aim of the Lesson 

To refresh the memory toith the chief events of IsraeVs re- 
ligious life from the tirth of the monarchy until the fall of 
Samaria, to recognize futty the principle of development in 
religion; and to feel the appeal, even to this day, of the ethical 
triumphs of Hehrew prophetism. 

THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON 
Point of Contact 

Some of the most valuable of the world's books are auto- 
biographies. Augustine's Confessions, the Journals of Qeorge 
Fox, John Woolman, John Wesley, and Francis Asbury, haye 
been mines of information concerning their times and inspira- 
tion for all time. The lives of men, whether written by them- 
selves or by others, are reviews of the salient matters in their 
lives and in their times. It is the close picture of life which 
they present that makes them valuable. Our review of Israel's 
religious development is a brief biography of a great people. 
It is something more than a historical study. It should be a 
religious experience. To have attended faithfully to the un- 
folding story of Hebrew life is to feel within oneself a quicken- 
ing of spirit, a new confidence in the providence of Qod* and 
a new hope for the future of civilization. 

The Developio&nt of the Lesson 

Ask the class to turn to Chapter XIII, and spend a few 
moments in review of the earlier chapters. Then take up the 
three epochs mentioned in the pupil's text Use the questions 
at the end of the chapter in their appropriate settings in the 
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